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What | Do With 


YOUR BOOK MANUSCRIPT 


To Make It Publishable 


B* PROFESSION | am a creative writer, and not a purveyor of magic 
formulas, canned pep talks or easy roads to fame. When you write 

to me, | talk about your manuscript—not about my “‘lessons.’’ When 
you send me your book manuscript for reading and evaluation, | make 
a preliminary report with my recommendations. 


If you are skilled in story structure but your copy is rough, | offer a general editing. 
If you write with ease and finesse but your construction is faulty, | recommend a letter 
of corrective criticism to enable you to do your own rewrite. 


In the event that neither editing or criticism alone will cover the extensive rebuilding 
necessary to make the product publishable, | suggest a complete revision. The correct 
method of getting the work in order is determined at the outset, then the “‘blueprint’’ is 
followed to completion 


Write today for my free circular entitled “LITERARY HELP” and tell me about 
your writing problems. This is how we get started. 


INTERVIEWS BY ARRANGEMENT ONLY. 


CHARLES CARSON, Siterary Consultant 


601 So. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


Wels OPPORTUNITY 


You will become a selling writer if | take you in my limited group of 
writers, or it won't cost you a penny! ; 


If you have tried “systems,”’ “‘plans,”’ “‘courses,’”’ etc., without suc- 
cess, write for my pamphlet which gives details of this unique offer. 


One hitherto unpublished writer, working under my supervision, 
SOLD MORE THAN 100 STORIES within a four-month period. Here is a 
record no other teacher, school, or agency can approach. 


Send for the pamphlet today! It is FREE and puts you under no 
obligation. 


GEORGE KELTON 


Malibu 1, California 
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Mostly Personal 


We have come to think more and more of the 
May issue as “the summer conference” issue—to- 
gether with, our annual list of the syndicate mar- 
kets. 

The May date appears right to us for this special 
emphasis. Most summer programs are already 
outlined, so that we can give rather complete 
reports. Yet the date is early enough for those 


readers who wish to do so to look over the field ° 


and make summer plans. It is true that changes 
and new developments in conference schedules 
occur even later in the spring and summer, but 
these developments we shall notice in the June 
and July issues. 

Indeed I think I ought to say that we are proud 
of the fact that last year we covered conference 
plans more completely than other magazines, and 
we are trying for even more complete coverage 
for 1951. 

Behind this effort lies staff consideration of this 
question: Why place an considerable attention 
upon the summer conference program? 

I can answer, I believe, quite clearly for my- 
self. The summer program has convinced me more 
and more of its value, For the past several years 
I have had the privilege of attending, as a staff 
person, one or two conferences each summer. 
as well as directing a summer workshop in Den- 


ver. And my conviction is that these conferences, 


are proved and important institutions to writers. 
As our staff report indicates, the conference 
“idea” is now in its second quarter of a century. 
What are the values of these programs? 
Before I consider that question, I'd like to put 
down some of the deficiencies and dangers I see 


for the conferences. Undoubtedly there has been _ 


such a rapid increase in number of conferences 
that some are inadequately prepared. From the 
point of view of those conference leaders who are 
successful writers, the summer program can be a 
merry ride, an extended party with all expenses 
paid and a little money besides, with not very 
much work to do. Some of the poor-in-heart seem 
to get on the circuit for the summer, and they 
“put out” too little to those who have attended 
for help. From the point of view of the student- 
participant in the conferences, sometimes the pro- 
grams seem inexpensive vacations, a chance to 
glory in the name writer and to sit at the feet of 
the successful. I knew a participant in a conference 
who had taken the same piece of a book manu- 
script to four different conferences in four years 
but who had not done one bit of work on the 
project in those four years. But this person could 
quote exactly what famous-novelist-so-and-so had 
said about the work, what important-writer-so-and- 
so had commented in praise and criticism of the 
project. 


These are annoying discrepancies which are like- 
ly to creep into many a worthwhile program. More 
important, by far, is the chance that the conference 
may fail through inadequacy of help given when 
it is needed. A friend of mine took a novel manu- 
script—since published very successfully—to a con 
ference for criticism and consultation. One con- 
ference leader read some paragraphs from it as 
an example of “bad writing.” Another conference 
leader professed lack of interest in the project. 
But most important is that a third conference 
leader read the manuscript with understanding 
and gave fully the help that was much needed. 

Like other matters in the process of learning to 
write, the conference situation must be approach- 
ed with the attitude of threading the way through 
much to the little which will be truly helpful. 

That help, whatever size it may be, is likely to 
be prized greatly. 

The chief point about the summer conference 
is that it is arranged for writers to talk shop, with 
the promise of some valuable result. Like spring 
for the farmer, it is a time of sowing many 
seeds, some which don’t mature at all; but those 
that do, make the whole sowing worthwhile. 

This, I take it, is a chief impression of Harry 
Harrison Kroll, whom we asked to give his im- 
ae from his experience in leading the 

eersheba conference. On one point I would 
quarrel in a friendly fashion with Harry Kroll— 
his special partiality for the small conference. 1 


am sure that both small and large conferences have ~ 


been successful in the only way we want to test 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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(Drawn from a recent photo of Steve 
Meredith, aged 17 months.) 


Well, all right, since you have us cornered, we might as well admit that—because the gentle- 
| man in the picture is a relative—he may have been a little prejudiced in making his choice of an 
agent. And since you, presumably, have no relative who is a literary agent, and have to make 

your choice strictly on the facts, here are the facts. 


1. You want an agent who is prompt. Every script sent to SMLA is acknowledged immediately 
upon receipt, so that you never have to worry about whether a script may have been lost en route in 
the mails. And the report on your script is made to you within an absolute maximum of two wecks, so 
that you never experience those periods of month upon month of absolute silence while you wonder if 
your script has been mislaid somewhere under a pile of old laundry. 


2. You want an agent who is centrally located. SMLA’s offices are on Fifth Avenue corner 47th 

Street, down the street from Colliers and The American Magazine and Woman’s Home Companion and up 

the street from Pageant and Real Story, and around the corner from Doubleday and Simon and Schustei 

_and dozens of others—in the direct center of the publishing area. This proximity enables SMLA to kcep 
its fingers on the editorial pulse—know of market needs and changes minutes after they happen. 


3. You want an agent who is honest. Any writer who has ever worked with SMLA will assure you 
of the firm’s absolute honesty and frankness—based on SMLA’s constant realization that no firm can gain 
respect or prolonged success through hogwash. If a submitted script is hopeless and should be buried with- 
out honors, you'll be told so, and exactly why, so that you may avoid those errors on future material. 
You'll also find that SMLA believes in earning its pay. Therefore, if a submitted script is unsalable as it 
stands but can be repaired, you'll be given the facts so that you may repair the script, and, without addi- 
tional charge, return it to SMLA for sale. And if your script is salable as it stands, it will be sold to the 
best possible market at best possible rates, and sale of subsidiary rights covered via SMLA’s offices and 
affiliates throughout the world. 


:! 4. You want an agent who brings results. In 1950, SMLA sold six thousand manuscripts to maga- 
zine and book publishers, syndicates, and radio, television, play, and motion picture producers—nearly nine 
hundred of these for entirely new writers. Because SMLA realizes that it must constantly replenish its 
* client-list of established writers with promising new writers, every script which comes to SMLA receives 
the same careful and considerate attention as every other script—one of the main reasons, perhaps, for 
"SMLA’s year-after-year record as one of the largest sellers of manuscript material in the country. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
| ‘sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
Straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 

NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
*5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, 
7seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths; information on terms for other 
‘types of material upon request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, 

self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency, 580 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith's best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 


“. , . Scott Meredith tackles the practical side of writing in his lively book, and it will be 
certain to help .. .” 


—Nashville Daily Tennessean 


Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Broth- 
ers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. $2.75. 
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THE SUMMER 


In its twenty-fifth year—last year—the summer 
writers’ conference idea met a small set-back. A 
large proportion of the conferences had a 10 per 
cent to 40 per cent drop in enrollment. 

Many leaders of the summer programs con- 
jectured that the whole idea had been overplayed— 
with too many conferences, many of them too 
slight to be of any real help to the writers who 
sought that help. 

As the conference idea enters its second quarter 
of a century—summer, 1951—the number of pro- 
grams has been decreased. Undoubtedly the mean- 
ing of this is that average strength will be in- 
creased. Many of the programs show efforts at 
improvement in their services to writers. Despite 
the shadow of war, inflation, and unrest, the con- 
ference idea in 1951 should be a good one. 

A&J has contacted all the known conferences 
for the summer of 1951. The list, with brief de- 
tails, is given below. Additional information 
will be published in “What the Editors Want 
Now” in our June and July issues. Readers 
may follow up their interests by requesting the 
conference or workshop bulletins from the direc- 
tors of programs which may meet their needs. 

For the rest of this report, the staff quotes from 
its 1950 coverage: 

“Traditionally the word conference has been 
applied to most of the sessions. The word serves 
to indicate the general method used by most of 
them: a relatively short period of time during 
which less experienced or beginning writers may 
attend sessions led by established writers or teach- 
ers, hear lectures on writing and marketing, and 
secure criticism of manuscripts. In addition to 
writer-leaders, agents, editors, and _ publishers’ 
scouts frequently attend to make contact with 
promising writers. 

“A few of the meetings are given other names, 
to indicate slightly different plans from those of 
the regular ‘conference.’ Workshop is used in a few 
instances, apparently with the indication that 
the sessions are directed more toward a working 
situation for the. participants; some of the work- 
shops are also longer than the conferences. Colony, 
center, institute are sometimes used for titles. 

“Both the popularity and the longevity of the 
summer conferences indicate that the idea is here 
to stay ind that the various sessions are at least in 
some measure answering needs of writers. That ‘a 
large number of the meetings are under the aus- 
pices of various universities is an indication that 
the summer programs are a part of the efforts 
of many colleges and universities to extend their 
services to the training of writers—a trend par- 
— noticeable during the last decade and a 
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CONFERENCES 
AG Staff Report 


“What the writer will get from attending a 
summer conference or workshop will depend, of 
course, on many factors. The conferences 
usually offer lectures and discussions on writing, 

lus criticism of manuscripts. If the writer can use 
these to aid his own development, he may find a 
conference helpful and stimulating. What he takes 
from the conference is likely to depend upon his 
own willingness and ability to participate, and, 

of course, upon the abilities of the leaders to teach 
and to be helpful. 

“The writer has to pick and choose carefully 
upon those qualities. Sometimes he will have to 
consider only those closest at hand or with the 
lowest tuition cost; if he is fortunate enough to 
be able to widen his choices, he may select more 
carefully to secure the program which, in his’ 
judgment, will help him the most.” 


Arkansas Petit Jean State Park. June 


Arkansas Polytechnic College. Instruction. 
ioomins literary contest. For information write Guy W. Ash~< 
ford, Arkansas Polytechnic College, Russellville, Ark. 
Bard College Workshop in Poetry, A n-Huds 
July 9-Aug. 18. T. Weiss, director. , 
Beersheba Springs Writers _ Conference. Beersheba Springs 

College 


Tenn. (Sp 
Martin, Tenn.). director. Aug. 20-Sept. 7 
Workshops in novel, short story, articles, play, fic- 
io 4 


Bread Loaf Conference. Middlebury College, Midd" 
bury, Vt. Theodore Morrison, director. Aug 15-29. Tuition $130-7 
$155 for contributers, including board and room; $105-$130 for 
auditors. Staff members include Robert Frost, ‘Fletcher Prat*.” 
William Sloane. John Mason Brown, John Ciardi, Lincoln Bar-— 
nett. Richard Scowcroft, May Sarton, Richard Wilbur. a 
Chautauqua Writers Workshop, Chautauqua Lake, N. i 
Holmes, director. July 23-Aug. 10. Leaders include Carl Carmer, 
Margaret Widdemer, David Morton, Charles Abbott. Write Mrs. 
Ruth Skinner, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Christi Fine Arts Colony. 301 Broolss Dr., Corpus 


rpus 
Christi, Tex. June 4-16. Courses in fine arts in addition ions 


1-7; June 3-9; Dec. 30-Jan 


University Summer Institute of Professional Writing, | 


Fordham 
Fordham University, 190th St. & 3rd Ave., The Bronx. N. 


poetry, playwriting, fiction, the novel, and short story. Leaders 
include Herschel Brickell, Anne Freemantle, F. X. Conno'!ly, 
Reginald Lawrence. 

kleberry Mountain Workshop-Camp. Hendersonville, N. C. 
Evelyn G. Haines, executive director. Class work late June ‘to 
late August each year. Work in several arts, including wri :~ 
ing. Staff members include writers. 
Writers ingt Ind. Rich- 


ard R. Hudson. director. Say 8-14. Staff members incinde! 
Peter Taylor, John B. Martin, Ric 


Rev. Alfred J. Barrett, director. July 5-Aug. 14. nee, a 


ermon ummer Institute, University of 


Branch of League of American® 


Lawren, director. ‘Three for 1951: April 


hard Eberhart, Marjorie) 


League for Vi t Writers S 
Vt. July 17-18. Enquire: Mrs. Louis 


bero Fiction Writers’ Conference, Marlboro Col'ege, Mar!- 


boro, Vt. he eagan Hendricks and Edmund Fuller, Co-directors. 
Aug. 19-Sept. Lecturers will include Elizabeth Coatsworth 
Dorothy Cantiela Fisher, Charles Jackson, Shirley Jackso> 


— Lewisohn, Norman Mailer, Elizabeth Page, Budd Schu'- 
Mexico City Writing Center, Mexico City College, San Luis 
Potosi 154, Mexico, D.F. Margaret Shedd, director. Two ses- 


sions per year, first one summer. Tuition $100. (Margaret 
Shedd may also be contacted at 1616 La Vereda, Berkeley 


Mi riters Conference. Suite 540. 410 S. Michigan 
Ave., 5. Alice Manning Dickey, director. July 9-13. 
Tickets for various clinics and participation at varying rates. 
Prizes offered for winning manuscripts. 

Mildred I. Reid Writers’ Colony, Contoocock, N. J. July 2- 
Aug. 27. Address: Mildred I. Reid, Dundee & Lee Rd., North- 
brook, Til. 
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Fla. Joseph 


Missouri, Columbia. 
$15 each 


Staff and 


Missouri Writers Workshop. University of 
jam Peden, June 18-23. 
$10 for each additional; room 
novel, non-fiction, laywriting, 
‘arrell, Alan Swailow, Virgil Scott, 
Gunnell 


“Ohio. Mrs. Mazucie 
ju, director. May Lecturers include Mae 
Harry Brown, Charles Moore, Loring Wil- 


er man, 
Omaha Writers Conf Hotel Paxton, Omaha, Neb. L. V 
Jacks, chairman June 1-3. Mr. Jacks may be reached at 
Creighton University, Om: 6 
Conference, Bellevie-Stratford 


Writers’ 
Hotel, Philadelphia. June 20-21. Workshops in confessions, fea- 
lite: humorous essay, writing, slick 
hort. Staff includes Cecelia Gray, 
Dorothea pf Clare Wai is 


jummer 
college credit or non-credit). 
audit hour. Sessions as follows: general, popular story, quality 
story, novel, poetry, non-fiction, juvenile writing, religious writ- 
Staff members include Catharine Barrett, Marian Castle, 
W. Duncan, Thomas Hornsby 8g 


R. 
by the university and St. organizatiors. 
Study in ? oa — , poetry, drama, radio writing, and others. 
School of M Studies, University of Vermont, » 


How 
University of Ok ahoma, 
June 5-9. Tuition $5 


Campbell, director. 
second to non- 


First day devoted to markets and marketing, 
fiction, third to fiction, fourth to poetry. 
Southwest Writers Conference, 406 So. Carancahua, Corp's 
Christi, Tex. Dee Woods, director. June 2-5. Lectures; inter- 
views on manuscript problems. Contests for winning manu- 


THE SMALL 


ARRY HARRISON KROLL 


I suppose I am what you'd call the boss of a 
ne-man conference workshop in creative writing. 
*m the man who speaks for the little gathering of 
iters, who is director, teacher, critic, father con- 
fessor, almost literally chief cook and bottle wash- 
. I don’t know how others may have done it, or 
e trying to do it. I only know what I'm trying 
o do in my small conference is what I would have 
ortgaged my typewriter-trigger finger to have 
d when I was coming up through the slow and 
mely and desperate mill of experience. Pretty 
uch I don’t go beyond just this, doing for be- 
nners what I wish I had been done by. 
' To begin with, I think the person who tries to 
ch creative writing should be a successful writer 
imself. Bernard De Voto makes that same point. 
believe that the more versatile he is as a writer, 
e better teacher he will be for beginners. But 
should be more than a successful writer: he 
ould have given long thought to how he has 
become one, and what portion of his experience 
can be passed on to beginners; he surely should be 
able to analyze the creative instinct and base his 
teaching methods on a sound understanding of 
what goes on in the head of the writer. In the 
practical world of authorship he probably will be 
better for the average beginner by having sold 
pulps, poetry, highbrow and lowbrow stories and 
books, slicks, literary stuff, newspaper material, 
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A number of well-known writers of the Southwest wil! 


scripts. 
be Rttending 

ummer ‘Training Course in Procedures. 
Cambridge, Mass. Helen Everitt, director. 20- 
a writers’ conference but lenining ‘ond 


Arts, University of Wyo- 
Allan William, chair 


ming, Laramie, une 18-July 20. 
. Writers’ workshop jon, Mark Schorer, John Ciai,i, 
Joseph Langl: : 
University of Notre Dame Writers Conference, South Beni 
Ind. Thomas r. June 25-30. Wor! ip 
fiction, poetry, teaching of creative writing. Staff includes 
J t, Robert Giroux, John Frederick, Richard 


estern Pennsylvania Conference for Writers, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. Edwin L. Peterson, director. Con- 
ference held April 26-27. 
Writers’ Conference in the 
Colorado, Edward 


University of 


Works: in tory, —_, non-fiction, poetry, mysterv 
novel, juvenile writing. S include Manuel Ko:nro: 
Randell Jarrell, Viola Brothers mshore, Virginia Kellogg, Minerva 


Mattern 
Writers’ Conference of Drury College, Springfield, Mo., Ade- 
laide H. Jones, chairman. Held each spring; dates for 1951 


Confer 
rt Wi r Stallman, di: r. ‘orkshops in fiction 
poetry, children’s books. Staff includes Caroline Gordon, Mal- 
colm Cowley, Oscar Williams, =! Malcolmn Brinnin, Marjorie 
Plack, Elizabeth Riley, Eunice 
Writers’ of lew Hampshire, Dur- 
ham. Carroll Ss. director. 
Writers’ f the Salt Lake City. 


June 18-29. Tuition $30 for con- 
Karl 


Ghiselin, director. 
tri 22. Staff include 


for 


Shapiro,” (Olver La Farge, 
Wri Institute of the University of Wiscensin, Madison. 
Details ‘trom Professor Paul Fulcher, Bascom Hall. June 25-Aug. 
Writer’s Round-Up, West Texas State College, Canyon, Tex 
Loula Grace Erdman, director. July 16-20. Workshops in short 
story, articles, novel, poetry, We nny non-fiction, radio writ- 
ing, . A 3-week course college credit is also available. 


CONFERENCE 


and anything else. He should know a lot about 
many different standards, and he should have had 
long experience with marketing. It’s a pretty big 
order, I admit. But all sorts of people, trying to 
do all sorts of things, come to even the small 
conferences—we had students last year at Beershe- 
ba Springs from 15 states; and they should not 
leave empty. 

Because Beersheba Springs is my baby, petted 
and pampered in my own way, let me tell you 
what I try there to do. I’ve never tried to get 
large numbers. I’ve wanted enough to pay me a 
reasonable profit in tuition and justify the Metho- 
dist Conference in letting us use the magnificent 
old hotel in the Cumberland Mountains for two 
extra weeks; but beyond 25 or 30 people I have 
not striven for numbers. Nor have I barred any 
students because they haven't sold. I’ve taken them 
just about as they came, and helped where | 
could. I’ve liked to read their stuff ahead of the 
conference dates, so as to have leisure to think 
about their talents and possibilities. ‘Then when 
the conference meets I take them each in private 
conference and discuss their work with them, give 
my reaction to any stories they have submitted, 
and set them to revision of any likely work. We 
have two weeks, and a lot of revision can be done 
in that time, if the student gets down to it. Then 
| take some of the stories or novels or whatever, 
and use these as a basis of lectures on plotting, 
characterization, and other phases of writing. I 
often take a story with possibilities and show the 
writer, and the rest of the class, step by step, how 
to build and strengthen until the plot has genuine 
commercial possibilities. 
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Ohio Verse-W Summer Workshop in the Creative a 
N Girarde: 
Sullivan, John Frederick Nims. 
Walter M. Breish, registrar P.O. Box 1766, Philade’phia 5 
Regional Writers’ Workshop. University of Denver, Denver 
10. Alan Swallow, director. June 18-July 20 (first five-wee« 
Florence Crannel Means, Mark Harris, James Farrell, Willis: 
Peden, Frank Waters, Elmo Scott Watson, Bruce P. Woodford 
St. Louis Writers’ Conference, Washington University, St. Lou's 
lington. John W. Aldridge, director. June 18-29. Staff in- 
cludes R. P. Blackmur, Malcolm Cowley, Norman Holmes Pear- 
son, David Daiches, Elizabeth Drew, Ir 
Short Course in Professional Writing. 
| 
| 


Though I have no special routine, I usually 
take the morning session, a couple hours in length 
ordinarily, and do this plotting and replotting. 
Whatever philosophy of writing I present is usu- 
ally around these concrete cases. I rarely go off into 
theory unless it illuminates a specific writing situ- 
ation. I often plot stories of my own in the 
presence of the class, showing the inception of the 
idea, more often than not the steps I take in 
building the plot; I demonstrate changes to make 
it stronger; and in this wise actually show them the 
working mind of a writer, in process of creation. 
A number of these plots I “cooked” in my lectures 
on plotting I have since written and placed. Some 
are modest, others are aimed at big time. I have 
plotted books in these exercises, from whodunits, 
to juveniles, to serious novels. I keep a plot box, 
with scores of plots of short stories and novels, so 
the students may pore over them and possibly get 
a method which will be an aid to them in their 
work. 

Then we have two sessions a day, one in the 
afternoon and another at night, where the students 
read their stories, and the rest of the group offer 
suggestions and criticism. Now and then some 
beginner will come up with a gem of an idea, even 
for a ~rofessional. By criticising each other I fond- 
ly think they learn in some manner to criticise 
themselves. I know I have sat and listened to 


ALAN SWALLOW 


Do the libel laws prohibit a spouse suing the 
author of a book depicting him as one of the 
characters? Or could an estranged or ex-husband, 
if he elected to do so, sue for damages, alleging 
defamation of character? 

This column oughtn’t to get into the realm of 
legal advice! I am sure that the questioner—if 
she faces such a problem—will consult competent 
counsel. However, I do call attention to the re- 
cent decision in a suit brought against Betty Mc- 
Donald, author of The Egg and I. The suit was 
brought by relatives and former neighbors of 
Miss McDonald, and the suit was refused in the 
court. 

This case confirms, again, the right of authors 
to use materials for literature, without fear of 
damage if it is clear that no damage was intended. 
A suit for libel, if successful, must depend in part, 
presumably, upon intent of the author to libel or 
to defame. But beyond such generalization one is 
not safe to go without presentation of an actual 
situation and help of legal counsel. 

A& 


Can you write on this subject: “How to select 
a publisher?” 

I consider two factors of chief importance in 
selecting a publisher. The first of these, naturally, 
is the financial consideration. Does the publisher 
offer a contract with suitable terms? Through 
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ADVISING THE BEGINNER 


myself criticising a student’s story, only to realize if 
I took my own medicine I might change a dud of 
mine into a story that will sell. Then I make good 
use of 16mm films. I have available cut down 
versions of classics and popular pictures from such 
books as Magnificent Obsession, Mutiny on the 
Bounty—one of the best ways for the study of 
powerful characterizations and powerful drama; 
and thus analyze character, situation, use of coin- 
cidence, and so on. 


For two solid weeks we keep up this intense 
application to the study and practice of writing. 
By that time the students are packed full and I 
am drained empty. And I frankly affirm that a 
grand time is had by all, including me. 


I do sincerely believe that the personalized 
conference is for many beginners the best. The 
young writer is a sensitive creature, and he is 
horribly uncertain of himself and what he is try- 
ing to do. It doesn’t matter how old or young in 
years, he still is fearful and struggling. The small 
group gives him creative plausibility and a sense 
of security. Lasting attachments are developing, for 
a third of the group last summer were repeats, 
and this summer perhaps a half will be those who 
return, some for three years. They have learned 
that it takes time to become a writer, and they are 


. beginning too to see a promise of success. 


the efforts of authors and agents, most of the 
provisions of contracts offered by regular publish 


ers are reasonably standard. A few clauses in the” 


contract are critical: what rights are ceded by the’ 


author to the publisher; the quantity of sales at” 


which the sliding scale from 10% through 1214%. 


to 15% becomes operative; the division of in 


come from sale or lease of subsidiary rights, a7 
bankruptcy clause; a clause for return of rights to” 


the author under appropriate circumstances, the] 


amount to the advance paid against royalties; 


the option clause. Even in these matters, prac-¥ 
in 
sense that certain provisions are now considered 
acceptable to authors. Reputable publishers are7 
not likely to vary greatly from these “standard’*” 
provisions; yet one of the tests for the reputable” 


tices are becoming somewhat “standard” 


publisher is the contract he offers. If my readers 


so desire, I can discuss these items more in de-— 


tail, in a subsequent column. 

The second factor—and a factor which becomes 
of first importance when contracts are at least 
“standard” —is a feeling of mutuality between au- 
thor and publisher, and ability to work together. 
For the larger publishing houses, one would say 
“editor” rather than “publisher,” since an author 
is normally assigned an editor in the publishing 
house, and he deals mainly with that editor. It 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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Articles on comic book writing usually start a 
flood of story synopses, from beginning writers, 
on their way to comic book markets. Most of this 
aterial is worthless because: 

1. Writers have not studied the comic book. 

| 2. Writers do not know how the characters 

think, act, and talk before writing stories about 

em. 

3. Writers look down at the comics and fail to 

Fealize that they do have plots and writing tech- 

miques. 

Don’t blame comic book editors for refusing 

your material if you make the above mistakes. 

_ Your story synopsis must sell your story idea. If 

the editor OK’s it, he will probably ask you to put 

the story into panel form. But your synopsis can’t 

be a rambling explanation of what you think your 
ory might be. The editor is usually the maga- 

ine’s art director so he sees your story in its pic- 

ture form while reading your synopsis. Make sure 

au give him clear, mental pictures to see! 

’ A story synopsis looks simple. The beginner 

Seldom studies it to see how and why it sold the 
ory. Suppose we take an accepted synopsis and 

fear it apart to see why it clicked with the editor. 


) Book: Looney Tunes. Story: Elmer Fudd 
Synopsis 
) Elmer is a side-show barker on platform with ma- 
ician, and man in box. Man is about to be sawed 
half. Bugs Bunny is approaching. 
This gives the story background and all neces 
sary characters for the opening. It tells where the 
characters are and what they are doing. It has im- 
mediacy because a “come-on” show is about to 
begin. Bugs Bunny's appearance is foreshadowing 
because the readers expect him to cause trouble. 
The suspense question is: “What trouble?” 
Bugs tries to get free pass to show but Elmer 
refuses and tries to get rid of him. 
Now we have conflict between the main charact- 
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ers. Both of them are acting in character. Bugs 
always tries to get something for nothing. Elmer 
always tries to get rid of this rabbit because he’s a 
trouble maker. And the “free” pass starts to es- 
tablish a unifying force for the story. 

Bugs thinks sawing man in half is a trick. He 
tickles man’s feet to see if they’re real. Result: 
There’s two men in box. 

Bugs is still in character. He would try to find 
out about this trick. He might want to use it 
himself someday! The mood is established here. 
It will be humorous—at least for kid readers. Hu- 
mor helps to unify animated animal type stories. 

This gets Elmer in dutch with boss and he is 
demoted to ferris-wheel operator. 

The first paragraph of the synopsis ends here 
and so does the opening scene. Elmer's story pur- 
pose and problem is to keep his job with the 
carnival and get rid of Bugs, the trouble maker. 
Elmer fails in this first scene! We know Bugs 
Bunny’s purpose but he failed to get a free pass. 
Still, he had a second purpose in this scene. He 
did succeed in finding out about the man in the 
box. This brings trouble to Elmer. 

The suspense question becomes: “Will Bugs 
cause still more trouble?” The words “demoted to 
ferris-wheel operator” sets the background for the 
next scene. It makes the transition for the editor. 
He now sees Elmer at a new job. 

Bugs wants a free ride on ferris-wheel but Fl- 
mer refuses and tries to get rid of him. 

We now see how the use of “free” is unifying 
the story. Here again, Elmer and Bugs are in 
character and there is more conflict between them. 

Bugs accidently causes ferris-wheel to revolve too 
fast. This causes more trouble for Elmer. 

Bugs is still in character. He never, deliberately, 
does “bad” acts but these “accidents” must be 
logical. The revolving ferris-wheel is another hu- 
morous situation. Thus the mood is continued and 
the humor brings more story unity. 
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Boss wants to fire Elmer, but Elmer pleads fo» 
another chance. Boss agrees, demotes him to 
manager of throwing baseballs-at-milk-bottles con- 
cession. 

Here, the end of two of the synopsis 
also ends the second scene. Bugs Bunny's purpose 
was to get a free ride on the ferris-wheel. He fails! 
Elmer's purpose was to get rid of Bugs. Elmer fails! 
But the conflict between them brings more 
trouble! Elmer had to plead with the boss to save 
his job. The suspense question becomes, “Will 
Elmer get fired the next time?” The words “man- 
ager, etc.” makes the transition for the editor and 
sets the background for the next scene. 

Elmer has no customers. Bugs wants to act us 
his “shill” and attract crowd. Elmer is interested. 

The “no customers” makes Elmer’s chance of 
succeeding at his new job rather slim. But it does 
more! It gives Elmer sound motivation for being 
interested in receiving help from anyone—even 


Bugs Bunny! This keeps Elmer in character. Bugs 


seems to be a little out of character by wanting to 
help Elmer. But Bugs often pretends to help just 
to get something he wants. 

Bugs explains that he tosses the baseballs free, to 
draw a crowd. 

Now we see Bugs tricking Elmer just to get a 
free game at the concession. And the “free” is 
again used for unity. 

Elmer agrees but Bugs gets carried away with 
his pitching ability. Bugs wins all the kewpie dolls 
and runs off with them. 

This humorous situation continues the mood 
and adds more unity. We now discover another 
of Bugs Bunny’s character traits. He often tries 
things, never expecting them to succeed, and 
surprises himself when they do. Notice that Bugs 
“runs away” with all the prizes. This is a “bad” 
action because those prizes are not rightfully his. 
He must make peso 9 for this later on, or try to. 
If he doesn’t—this action would put him out of 
character. 

Boss appears, sees prizes gone, assumes Elme 
made lots of money. Elmer has to explain he 
didn’t. Boss wants to fire Elmer but can’t. He 
makes Elmer sell peanuts to make up the cost of 
the prizes. 

This is the end of the third paragraph of the 
synopsis and also the third scene. Elmer's purpose 
was to get some customers..:He fails and gets de- 
moted. Bugs wanted to get some free games at 
the concession. He succeeds—beyond his expecta- 
tions. This caused more trouble for Elmer. 

Notice how the Boss is kept in character. He 
should fire Elmer but we have added something 
that gives him good motivation for not doing it. 
It’s logical for him to try and recoup the cost of 
the prizes. The words “makes Elmer sell pea- 
nuts” again make the transition and set up our 
next background. 

Bugs tries to return prizes but they get broken. 
He wants to help Elmer sell peanuts. Elmer te- 
fuses. 

Here, Bugs tries to make amends for his “bad” 
action in the previous scene. But we can’t let 
Elmer take the prizes and return them. This would 
end the story because Elmer’s job trouble would 
end. The readers would not be satisfied with that 
ending. By now, they want Elmer to get even with 
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Bugs. Breaking the prizes “accidently” keeps the 
story moving toward a better climax. 

Elmer stays in character by refusing Bugs Bun- 
ny’s help. Elmer accepted help previously and it 
got him into more trouble. Thus, the motivation 
and conflict here are stronger. 

Bugs snatches bag of peanuts and tosses them to 
Wild Man of Borneo. Elmer explains that Wild 
Man shouldn’t be fed. Bugs says Elmer can af- 
ford to give a poor starving Wild Man a free bag 
of peanuts. 

Again, the “free” adds unity. Bugs’ action con- 
cerning the Wild Man is another dab of white- 
wash for his “bad” action in the previous scene. 
But the Wild Man business begins the main story 

lant. 

Elmer says Wild Man eats peanuts with shells 
on. This makes him so sick he'll be taken out of 
cage and sent to a hospital and side-show won’t 
have him as attraction. This happens. 

The Wild Man getting sick from peanut shells 
is another humorous situation. The mood adds 
more unity. The main story plant is established. 
The editor must know that there is an empty cage. 
This is planted before Elmer has any ideas about 
getting even with Bugs. 

Elmer and Bugs leave scene before Boss finds 
out. 

Tis is the end of the fourth synopsis paragraph 
and fourth scene. Elmer’s purpose was to keep 
Bugs from causing any furthur trouble. He fails! 
Bugs tried to return the prizes and make amends. 
He fails! But Bugs’ action, with the peanuts, causes 
more trouble. j 

Here, the background for the next scene was not 
set up. Supose the paragraph had ended with: 7 
Elmer and Bugs leave scene before Boss finds 
out and they are walking past Loop-the-Loop | 
ride. 

The word “they” seems to include the Boss. — 
To avoid confusion, the background is established | 
at the beginning of the next synopsis paragraph. © 

Bugs and Elmer are walking past Loop-the-~ 
Loop ride and Bugs wishes he could get a free~ 
ride. Elmer gets an idea and talks to operator of ~ 
ride. 

Elmer is still in character here. He lets others a 
push him around but the “worm turns” and often ‘ 
gets even. - 

Bugs gets ride and comes off so dizzy he can’t ~~ 

(Continued on Page 22) : 


‘“That nasty letter I wrote to the New Yorker— 
they bought it!” 
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how to turn 
an editors NO 
into YES 


JULES ARCHER 


Often your piece isn’t at fault, but your timing 
is. You may have the misfortune of sending in a 
piece too similar to one an editor has just run 
or scheduled. Or he has too many of that kind of 
piece in inventory. Or you're too late with a sea- 
sonal piece. Sometime the following year, if you 
resubmit it—and it hasn't dated—you may hit the 
roulette wheel just right, with your chips on the 
winning number. 

It is entirely possible for an editor to say no... 
nd yet allow you to persuade him to change his 
ind. Often a slick editor will reject a piece with 
me praise, pointing out what is wrong with it. 
e’s usually careful, however, to avoid suggesting 
rewrite, because he doesn’t want to be obligated. 
e’s been burned too many times by angry letters 
om writers who have rewritten at his suggestion, 
ut still haven’t been able to get their yarns over 
e hump. So he prefers not to let himself in for 
my unnecessary headaches. 

Once when | received a letter like that from the 

itor of a big slick, I promptly replied, asking 

hether if 1 made the improvements suggested, 
speculation, the story would be reconsidered. 
he editor replied promptly that it would, and 
ve me more suggestions on the rewrite. I re- 
wrote and made the sale. It was one of the stories, 
cidentally, in which I had faith despite the fact 
at it was considerably off-trail. So much faith, in 
ct, that it had gone the rounds of thirty editors 
fore it finally found its home. At a magazine, 
ncidentally, which had previously rejected it the 
ar before! 

_ Sometimes, when you talk over ideas with an 
itor—or submit them—he may knock back a few 
u're excited about because he brands them as 

“think pieces.” That means pieces you can write 
t of your hat, without having to dig for re- 
arch. It’s surprising, despite the disesteem in 

which editors profess to hold them, how many 

“think pieces” you can find between the covers of 

almost any magazine. 

“That's true,” an editor confessed to me once, 
“but we didn’t usually assign them. They came 
in, and were so well done, that we couldn't help 
liking and buying them. So much depends on the 
writing, in a piece of that kind.” 

I took my cue from that. One editor of an im- 
portant national magazine turned down a think 
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piece idea I had suggested to him. I was sold on it 
enough myself, however, to go ahead with the 
piece anyhow. My agent sold it, all right. To 
whom? To the same editor who definitely didn’t 
want any think pieces! 

The moral should be plain. It’s always easier 
to sell a piece that fits the formula, or editorial 
requirements, smoothly. But it’s not impossible to 
make an editor change his mind, and to sell him a 
piece which you firmly believe belongs in his 
magazine. You can only do it, however, when 
you're thoroughly sold on your idea and your 
piece yourself—when you just know it’s good, 
dammit, and refuse to take no for an answer. 

To show you how those things go, let me cite 
the true story of Editor A, at the helm of an im- 
portant national woman’s magazine. A story of 
mine was submitted to her, but she turned it 
down with some warm praise. The story was 
bought by another ashame magazine. When I saw 
Editor A about a year later, she mentioned “that 
story of yours in T Magazine,” and told me, “I 
would have loved to have run that story—I wish I 
had seen it first.” I didn’t have the heart to tell her 
that she had. 

No editor is infallible. No editor is inflexible. 
If you’ve got a damn good product to sell and 
you're sure of it, and you know a certain editor 
ought to have it, don’t take no for an answer. You 
may have to knock on the door more than once, 
or you may have to bide your time until there’s a 
new face behind it, but i¢ your conviction tells 
you that it belongs in that magazine—and you have 
the experience to back up your conviction—your 
tenacity may turn no into yes! 

Nothing kicks a writer so firmly in his self-con- 
fidence as getting himself thoroughly sold on an 
article or story, and having it bounce persistently 
from the markets in the bracket at which he has 
aimed. I don’t believe it’s true that a writer tends 
to think everything he writes is wonderful. If he 
does, he’s very likely not a professional. 

It is true that his perspective about his own 
work is bound to be somewhat cockeyed, or er- 
ratic at the least. Speaking for myself, I know that 
I have often written pieces which I was tempted 
to rip up one minute after completion . . . and 
which, to my amazement, were hailed by an ed- 
itor as superb. A number of times they have even 
been selected for reprint. On other occasions | 
would have sworn that I had turned out pieces 
which were little masterpieces of their kind .. . 
only to have the pages yellow in disappointment 
on their long journey around. 

Nevertheless, over the years a writer can’t help 
but absorb a considerable amount of valid self-eval- 
uation. For one thing, he learns to be more objec- 
tive and critical toward his own work. He acquires 
a greater feel for what will sell. He reads a great 
many magazines and books to keep in touch with 
his markets, so that he gains something of an edi- 
torial viewpoint. 

As a result, when a seasoned writer feels excited 
about a piece he has written, there is usually some 
fire behind the smoke. In many cases he is rightly 
enthusiastic about the quality of the piece he has 
written—but has stubbed his toe by going too far 
off-trail. Even the most weather-beaten pro occa- 
sionally kicks over the traces, tosses formula out 
the window, and sits down to beat his heart out 
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over an idea which seizes his fancy and won't let 
go. 

The point is that, off-trail or not, if a story or 
article is really hot enough to excite the veteran 
when he has finished it, he owes it to himself 
to keep that piece alive no matter how many ed- 
itors say no. Because sooner or later it’s going 
to set fire to some editor along the line. And it 
may be a big editor—in fact, one who has already 
said no! If not the same editor, then the one who 
has taken his place. 

This has happened a number of times in my 
own case. To cite one example, I wrote a piece 
called “So You Think You Know How To Sleep,” 
which burlesqued the sleep-aid devices sold by a 
well-known “Sleep Shop.” I thought it was funny. 
My wife, who really is my severest critic, thought 
it was very funny. My agent told me that he and 
his wife howled over it. But he couldn’t sell the 
damn thing. 

One big national magazine returned it with the 
comment that it was the funniest piece that had 
ever come into their office—but the head man up- 
stairs had said no, without any explanation. I 
was disappointed, and forgot all about it. But 
to my surprise my agent didn’t. He was the one 


who was sold on it (I hadn’t learned my lesson 
yet) , so he doggedly kept it on the market. I once 
asked him about it. 

“I felt that it belonged to Colliers,” Gideon 
Kishorr told me, “so when they rejected it, I tried 
it around awhile, and then sent it back to Collier’s 
again. They still rejected it.” He grinned. “But 
don’t worry—they’ll take it yet!” 

The next time the editorial staff of Collier's 
was reshuffled, he flung the sleep piece back a 
third time. And this time, three years after the 
article had been written, the new editor of Col- 
lier’s liked it, bought it, and published it under 
the title of Wide-Awake Of Sleep.” 

It ~ays to keep tabs on who's where in the edi- 
torial field. A shake-up in the staff of a magazine 
means that, to all intents and purposes, you have 
a brand-new market. The former editor may have 
said no to half a dozen pieces which you sent 
him, fully confident that each was a natural for 
his magazine. But the editor who replaces him may 
agree with you. Editors are people. What apalls 
one may delight another. Your tough luck with a 
favorite piece may not be a case of the wrong 
piece but simply the wrong editor.~’ Magazines 
don’t reject; only editors do. 


RADIO-TV MARKETS 


WEST COAST—PAUL F. RAPHAEL 


Most of radio’s old free-lance standbys have 
departed, with little indication that they will re 
turn. Two new television markets are open this 
month on the West Coast, however, which stress 
encouragement for new writers. 

In radio, SUSPENSE and THE WHISTLER, 
GRAND CENTRAL STATION, STARS OVER 
HOLLYWOOD, FAMILY THEATRE and THE- 
ATRE OF TODAY just about make up the sum 
total of possible markets, with the latter two still 
continuing to be hard to crack by new writers. 

Specifications are as follows: 


SUSPENSE: Much the same format as in years past. Don't 


12: 
Calif. Write for ‘CES release form and include with Tyabmitied 


pt. 

THE WHISTLER: Little change in format here. Stress is 
still on “Double Indemnity’ type of psychological myste=. 
Double twist endings preferred. $250-6500. Scripts for “The 
Whistler’ should also be submitted r ing 
at address above given. Attention, in Allen 

GRAND CENTRAL STATION: Martin Horrell, “who buys ~ 
this market, is known for his encouragement of, ai kindni 
to, new writers Scripts are reported on quickly, ogy | within 
three weeks, and d Horrell often takes the to ma 

Scripts should begi: or 

int with back- 

types, romance, drama, ays $150 immec:- 

ately on acceptance. Submit to Horrell j oo Me, 100 Befori 

Road, Y. Mr. Horrell does say they use litte 
straight comed: ctual playing time, only 18 minutes. 

STARS OVER HOLLYWOOD: Buys all types, — am. 
excluding only strong ‘‘horror’’ or too grim suspense dram 
fast in advising ‘on 


‘*inspirational’’ type 
unset Blvd., Holiy- 
stamped envelope 


onal ginal. Pays $1 

Submit to Family Theatre, 7 
wood 46, Calif., and enclose self-addressed, 
for return. 
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THEATRE OF TODAY: Buys practically script fr 
writers without previous radio credits but there. is, of co’ F 
always the chance that something unusually good might click 
Pays $250 and up. Runs 20 minutes, 3 acts. Submit to I 
Avery, Batten, partes, Durstine & Oster, S13 Matin 
New York 17, N. ¥. 

Listen to programs before submitting scripel 
In the case of Family Theatre, if you are sey 
to do an adaptation, write for list of stories a 
ready done. Except as mentioned, shows run 22 
to 24 minutes playing time. . 

The two new television markets mentioned at 
the beginning of this column are: Royal Theatré, 
handled by Bing Crosby Enterprises, 9028 Sunset 
Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. (they are now in - 
process of establishing a new story department 
and by the time this is published will be wanting: 
half hour television scripts of all types) and Fires 


side Theatre, which is now being produced by™ 


Frank Wisbar Productions, at the Hal Cale 
Studios, 8822 Washington Blvd,. Culver City, Cak 
ifornia. Both outfits say they will give speci 

consideration to new talent. Again, be sure t@ 
catch these half hour shows before submitting 
scripts. 


NEW YORK-—BRUCE STRASSER 


With the first breath of spring in Radio City 
also comes the hot breath of the sponsor on the 
broadcaster’s neck. Like any diligent housewife, 
snring cleaning to the sponsor means throwing 
out the old as well as buying something new. So 
television shows are dropped, revised, suspended. 
and routine is pretty much upset until new bud- 
gets and decisions are handed to the production 
staff. ‘truly, the sponsor has usurped the position 
of Dionysus and all spring rites and obsequies are 
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scripts featuring meaty star role. Usually first person narrative 
for_star Pays $250-$500._Suomit to John Meston. Columba 
im 
| 
script. Pays $250. Submit to Stars Over Hollywood, 9370 Santa 
Monica Bivd., Beverly Hills, California. Include return postage 


dedicated to the rebirth of a television show for 
another season. Not the least of those running 
around the Maypole is the television writer; for 
the immediate future looks dark indeed. 
Most important of the oracles is a change of 

CBS policy. Jerry Horwin, chief story editor for 
the Columbia network, tipped off Author & Jour- 
nalist that unsolicited material will no longer be 
accepted. This reversal of policy will take place in 
the near future (perhaps by the time you read 
this). Mr. Horwin said that from past experience 
CBS found it impractical to continue in the open 
market without some reservations. The mail would 
bring in 1500 to 2000 manuscripts of which only a 
few were readable, and only one considered worth 
buying. It seems that almost everyone who has a 
TV set thinks he can write a better script than he 
has just seen. The poor quality of the shows not- 
withstanding, it does require special technique to 
write a TV script. Mr. Horwin suggests that would- 
be TV writers get established first in some other 
medium. Write short stories or novels. Then if you 
want to try television use an agent, or at least be 
able to show that you are a published writer. Send 
in tear sheets of your stories. CBS will buy TV 
rights and adapt it for you, or will let you try your 
hand. Mr. Horwin doesn’t, however, want to dis- 
courage young writers. He’s anxious to get fresh 
new ideas. But since “very few can write for TV,” 
the script that is submitted by an agent or is ac- 
companied by a list of published works will get 
“that much more respect.” 

Jeb Stuart, author of “The Door,” one of the 
est Television Plays of the Year (1949) is an ex- 
ple of this “back door approach.” His story ap- 
ared in the Ladies Home Journal in 1948. The 
IV rights were bought by Chevrolet Tele-Theatre 
r their usual fee, and Jeb adapted it himself, 
ereby getting the adaptor’s fee. Since he has also 
ublished two novels his reputation is made and 
has been offered several high paying jobs writ- 
ng for television. He has often said the most im- 
rtant thing is to get established in any medium. 
ffers from other media will follow. 

Most literary agents will handle TV scripts if 
ey have an office near the production centers. 
here is at least one representative who specializes 
hn TV writers. (Writers For TV, 17 E. 48th Street, 
. Y.) Also Maeve Southgate, onetime NBC 
ipt editor, has an office at 25 W 9th Street, 


The market for free-lance TV scripts 

getting smaller and smaller. And _ since 
e audience is getting larger, more people are 
ing to be TV writers, and script editors are 
icing swamped with manuscripts. Needless to say, 
Many scripts will be returned unread; others will 

rdly receive a fair reading. Perhaps it would be 

st to take Jerry Horwin’s advice, temper with 
Jeb Stuart’s experience and toss in some of your 
own perseverance. Get a reputation in other 
media, get a script produced by a small TV sta- 
tion, but above all don’t wait too long. Any rep- 
utation to be made in TV will become increas- 
ingly more difficult. Use the slow summer months 
to reorganize, and write, and polish. Near the end 
of August start submitting good scripts. We hope 
to see your name flashed on the TV screen—many 
times! 
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CASE HISTORY 


Jdeas from Farm Visits 


SIMON M. SCHWARTZ 


As a free-lance writer of farm articles, labor- 
saving devices, and other items in which farm 
magazines may be interested I have learned that 
it pays to be on the look-out for ideas. Often 
you find material for an item when you least ex- 
pect it. For instance not long ago we visited two 
farm families on a Sunday afternoon. Without 
particularly looking for ideas I had two thrown 
right in my face and the two were worth $55.00 
to me, not bad for Sunday afternoon visiting. 

One of the farmers was using a new kind of 
cart to haul his milk cans, buckets, and milkers 
all at the same time. A picture and a few words 
brought $30 from the Farm Journal. The other 
farmer had an old threshing machine standing 
near his barn and a little investigation showed 
he had made a few alterations and was using 
the machine to blow hay into his barn and straw 
onto a stack. A picture and brief caption brought 
$25 from Successful Farming. 

I think I'll do some more Sunday afternoon 
visiting on farms in my territory. It pays. 


THE THIN MAN 


Pounds are lost 
So they say, 

If you diet 
Everyday. 
Had no trouble 
Losing mine 
Fifty rejects, 
Slimmed me fine! 


—R. Carlton Henderson 


ey buy it or are you still ahead of your 
time?” 


“Did th 
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INFORMATION PLEASE 


Several years ago, my aunt, who had just com- 
pleted an eventful term as Presbyterian missionary 
to Korea, stopped by to visit my family and me for 
a few days. That was during the war, and my aunt 
had just been released from a Japanese prison 
camp near Kobe following an exchange of hos- 
tiges. Her trip back to the States aboard a jam- 
med, unprotected refugee ship had been both ter- 
rifying and exciting. She was, to our modest little 
city, “front page news.” As we anticipated, a local 
reporter telephoned for an interview shortly after 
she arrived. The interview lasted nearly an hour, 
and a good part of a column was consumed by 
the resulting story—which dealt entirely with her 
early career as a missionary and her Korean stu- 
dents! 

My aunt would have gladly told of her ex- 
periences as a Japanese prisoner and of her danger- 
ous trip home. She mentioned these experiences 
briefly to the reporter. The trouble was, the scribe 
didn’t possess enough know-how to get the real 
story. 

The foregoing, of course, is a sadly exaggerated 
(though true) example of how not to conduct an 
interview. But there’s a lesson in it for all authors 
and would-be authors. Make sure you are able to 
ask the right questions at the right time. If you 


don’t you are likely to end up with a lengthy 
manuscript, but no market. 
It’s easy to cull out the unwanted facts after 


you've sat down at your typewriter, but you can't 
insert information that you don’t have—and by all 
that’s holy, don’t deal in suppositions. Fur want 
of a nail, so we are told, a certain shoe was lost, 
and for want of a couple of innocent facts, a whole 
story can fall flat. 

Frequently our interview is limited to a few 
minutes. Each question must count. If you floun- 
der around asking unimportant questions, you are 
more than likely to forget some vital queries that 
are absolutely necessary for your story. Train 
yourself to shoot for big game first, leaving in- 
cidental information for any extra time at the end 
of the interview. 

To take the guess-work out of interviewing, here 
are a few notes on the cuff taken from my own 
routines. 


1. List in advance, the most important ques- 
tions you will need to ask and keep this list handy 
for ready reference. 

2. Try to determine, in advance, just what the 
theme of your article will be. 

8. Ask questions that will demand fairly lengthy 
answers, requiring less questioning. 

4. Try to find out beforehand as much about 
your subject as possible so that you will be able to 
dig out the choicest tidbits of information. When 
I contemplate an interview of any importance | 
usually make preliminary queries of several per- 
sons well-informed on my subject. From them I 
gather many valuable leads which I use as the 
framework of my interview. 
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Recently I decided to do a story on a veteran 
school teacher in my city who had just re 
51 years of teaching. The lady was very obliging, 
and supplied me with numerous interesting anec- 
dotes concerning herself, but none of them seem- 
ed to ring true. Then I remembered a fact about 
her I had gleaned while poring over an old ac- 
count of her activities in the local paper. The 
story had revealed the fact that she had introduc- 
ed hot lunches for school children in her state. 
This tapped a fresh well of information which sup- 
plied me with data for a really bang-up yarn. 

Last fall, while visiting a nearby community, | 
stumbled upon a native who consumed his spare 
time through the peculiar medium of making pen- 
cils. He was willing to talk, but he would have 
to hurry off to dinner in a few minutes, he said. 
I knew at once that I would have to lower my 
sights somewhat. I decided, quickly, instead of 
covering all aspects of his part-time vocation, to 
hang my story on the unusual designs and shapes 
of the pencils. That meant a shorter piece, but it 
slashed the interview time. If I had not hit upon 
my theme at once and beamed my questions ac- 
cordingly, I would probably have gotten no sto 
at all. Instead, the yarn was taken by the Ne 
Orleans Times-Picayune. 

Questions can sometimes be dynamite. Inter= 
viewees are frequently touchy, and if you attemp 
to pry into certain corners of their lives, they’l 
clam up and give you no facts at all. All too often 
I've had what seemed a perfectly innocent ques: 
tion thrown back in my Face with: “That’s noné 
of your business! If you’re going to ask that kind” 
of questions, you can close the interview right 
now!” When in doubt of the reaction a query” 
will bring, it’s best to preface it with an humble, 
“would you mind telling me, Mr. Blow, etc., etc?” 
Yep, I hate boot licking, too, but in the writing 
racket, you've got to substitute your high horse for 
a Shetland pony sometimes—if you want a check!” 
Better yet, think before you ask—and then keep? 
your fingers crossed! = 

If you can’t think of anything else to ask, shut)” 
up! Chances are, the interviewee is busy, and hé 
won't appreciate a Mortimer Snerd routine 
Char.ces are you won't be able to use the answer 
he gives you anyway. Furthermore, know some- 
t!.ing about what you are talking about before you” 
start your third degreeing. If your man marks yo 
up as a sap at the start you'll get very little o 
value out of him. Questions like “How often do” 
you cange the oil in your electric dish washing ma- 
chine?” don’t get replies, they only draw odd stares. 

And, oh yes, make your questions easy to under- 
stand. If a lot of explanation is required to get 
across your point, you're likely to find the inter- 
view abruptly ended. \Vord your queries so there 
can be no confusion. 

Be careful of your questions and you are a lot 
more likely to receive a question from an editor 
reading: “Can you supply us with photos to illus- 
trat2 this story?” 
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Annual Syndicate Market List 


NOTE: The asterisk indicates those syndicates which use fiction. 


OPEN MARKET: 

Acme Newspictures, 461 8th Ave.. New. York 2. (Affiliated with 
Scripps-Howard news photos from fre. 
lances. $3 up, Acc. with NEA. 

Adams (George Matthew) Service, 444 Madison Ave. New 


Continental Feature Syndicate, P.O. Box 509, Hollywood, Cali’. 
Motion picture, radio, and TV ag ry chiefly from ‘regular 


Craft Patterns, North Ave. & Route $3, pangs Ill. Home- 
craft poajerts. Mostly staff prepared, que projects 


York 22. Every kind of daily and series feature, 
cemics and cartoons. Arranges cont 

Advertisers Mart, Inc., 522 5th Ave., New York 22. Ad copy 
art work and layouts for syndicated advertising. ‘ varies. 

*Advertising Features, 130 Dearborn Ave., Rye, N.Y. All types 
newspaper features: short shorts, short stories, serials, columns 
humorous panels; especially wants news articles which repre- 
sent a scoop. 25¢ reading fee. 50-50. 

American Motion Picture Review Service, Room 515, 582 May 
ket St., San Francisco, Calif. Reviews of major and specia'iy 
films, some from free lances, 200-500. Feature articles; news 
features; columns. 2c, Pub. 

American News Feature, Inc., 595 5th Ave., New York 17. 
Second-run comic art plates only; no unpublished material. Pay 
arranged 

American Newspaper Syndicated, 203 Washington St., Brookly» 
1 eee puzzies, 15x15 and up; must be orig! inal. $5 up. 


Anchor Features, Inc., 170 Broadway, New York 7. Al! kinds 
of photos. 50% royalty. 
Associated Negro Press, 3507 S. Parkway, Chicago 15. News 
and features. $5 column, Pub. Query. 
*AP News Features, 50 Rockefeller Plaza. New York. News. 
women’s sports features, comics, fiction (30 chap. seria’s, 109% 
rights. Rarely buys outside and only on 


y. 
Army Times 1115 St., N.W., Washington, 
Cartoons, puzzles, features, illus features, romance, ad 
venture in connection with military service; oddities; 
photos; columns. Affiliated with Air Force Times, Vet-Times. 
Outright purchase at varying rates. 

Aeseptates Features, 28 E. 10th St., New York 3. Out of 


Atlas Feature Syndicate, 6455 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 28. 
Crossword puzzles; news pictures, comic strips, features. Out- 
right purchase or royalty, 

*Authenticated News, 170 5th Ave., New York 10. Rotogravure 
feature pages; considers exclusive dp-to- -date photos, news pic- 


tures, 8x10 glossy; first serial rights to serial fiction. Outright 
t 


Box 509, Hollywood 28, Cal'f. 
TV features, news features, free- 


nce. 
_ Aviation News & Views, 133 E. 36th St., New York 16. 
atures, cartoons news service features and pictures, columns. 


unique 
d of first, Outright pur- 


Crux News Service, Shickshinny, “The Unknown in His- 
Purchases from contributors. Ouc- 
right purchase, Acc 


*Daily Sports News Service, 820 Park Ave., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 
Both sports and non-sports interests. Feature articles, sporis 
news features and columns. First and second rights, serials and 
short stories, varied lengths. Staff free-lance material. 


Payment at varying rates on acceptan: 40c reading fee on a@'! 
*Devil Dog Syndicate, 820 Park Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y¥. Uses 
both staff and free-lanc> material. Sports, motion picture 


p'ots, news, shorts, serials, news photos, cartoons, comic strips. 
serials and short stories, first and second rights. Outright pur- 
chase on acceptance, varying rates; also royalty basis. Contri- 
butors must enclose 50c handling fee for MS of 5000 or less. 
$1_for MS over 5000, and stamped envelope for return 

Entertainment Bk Service, 342 Madison, New York 17. 
of the complete entertainment world. 
1000 word limit, 8 photos. 2c a word for spots news on 
exclusive basis; others on 50% royality. 

EPS News Syndicate, 134 E. 59th St.. New York 22. Genera! 
nen-timely features, illus. Query. 50-50 only 

European Picture Service, 353 5th Ave., New York 16. Photos. 
black and white, and color; color t 
shotos; series of story-telling — Regular sources and free- 
jance. 50% royalty. Query first. 

Exclusive Features Syndicate, 67 Slade St., Belmont 78, Mass. 
Fact stories. ar and free-lance sources Nutritional re- 
search material. News features and photos. Percentage, by ar- 
rangement. 

Fashion Features Syndicate, Box 63, Island Creek, Mass. 90°. 


well above average. Can aiso use a variety of needlecraft, photos 
on knitting, crocheting. tatting, etc., with instructions. Can 
also use men’s and children’s fashions, food pix, interior deco- 
rations. Outright purchase, fair rates, Acc. 

Federated Press, 22 Astor Pl., New York 3. News features 
and age with national labor slant. $ Acc. 

Fine Features, 3001 Carson Ave., Indianapolis 27. Sees) 
teature “instore Churches in America’; “Our America.” Not 


Fox Feature Syndicate, 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17. Home- 
features. Prefers name writers. Pays by 


aviation. Query before submission Outright p at 


B'ack Star, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. Photos and 
meral featvres. Royalty 

Bressler Editoria! Gostocne, Inc., 130 W. 42nd .. New York 
. Occasional cartoon for newspaper syndication. ene, Acc. 
Breadcast News Service, 1054 National Press Bidg.. Washingter 
D.c seg ures and news with rad‘o angle; photos. Outrigh: 


royal 

Building Features, Box 2583, Carmel, Calif. Columns an! 

lers on non-technical aspects of home bui'd‘ng. Some free- 

ce ee Outright purchase at varying rates. (No 

mt report 

| Camera Clix, 19 W. 44th St., New York 18 Photos ony 
man int Ro: 


s fea yalty. Q 
Features, 23 W. 47th St., New York 18. No single 
be series, tut not comic magazine type. Query. 
Central Feature News Service, Times Bidg., New York. Buys 
‘usive news and pictures and il!.1- 
rated features; hobbies, . handicraft. Send adequate caption 
jaterial ‘gx10 Outright purchase, varying rates 
> royalty 
— — Association, 1435 E. 12th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
artic 600: news features, pictures. Outright purchase. 
with Features). Always looking for 
ures 


*Chapman, "west Ave., Great Barrington, Muss. 
rst and second rights to serials, short stories, and short- 
rts by established writers. Query first. Rates and methods 
payment individually arranged 

W. Madison St., Chicago 6. 


Chicago Sun-Times Syndicate, 400 
S service. Columns. pane's, Purchase some from 
: -lance contributors. Outright hase, on or 
Publication; royalty basis. 
Collyer’s News Bureau, 188 W. Randolph, Chicago 1. Sports 
tos and features. $5 column, Acc 
Columbia News Service, 175 5th Ave., New York 10. Photo- 
hs mainly; first and second rights, seria!s, short stories: 
rtshorts; any length. Outright purchase, Acc. 
Columbia Newsphotos, 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17. About 
free-lance photos every month; singies or series with news 
feature slant. $2-$10, black and white; $10-$25, color, Acc. 


bi MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


in First Aid to Writers 

tne Fast — Accurate — Near 
one 50c per 1000 Words 
3" One Carbon if desired 


MAUDE B. TABER 


Minor Corrections 
Amsterdam, 


Galloway (Ewing), 420 Lexington Ave., New York. Serves pub- 
lishers, advertising agencies, with photos of nearly everyt! ta 
on earth except purely ephemeral pictures (hot news today, « 


a profitable outlet. Real test is good photography, plus subjert 
matter with considerable audience. Prefers original negatives. 
No miniature film. Usual rates, $5 up; perfers $10 qua‘itv. 
Will buy one or 1000 at a time. 
G m News Syndicate, 8 W. 40 St., New York 18. Materia’ 
about gardening. Query. 
Gendreau, Phillip ae Lexington Ave., New York 17. 
Tang 


General Features Corporation, 250 Park Ave., New York 1/. 
Feature articles, news features, columns; cartoons; comic strips, 
humor material with good art; all on long-range program basis. 
First rights. Both regular sources and free-lances. All tyns 
of newspaper features. Terms not sta 

General Features Syndicate, Inc., 545 Sth Ave., New York ‘7. 
News features, gags, comic strips. Royality. 

Glanzer (Phil) News Service, 1542 Richmond St Toronto 1, 
Ont. Specializes in trade journal eon preferably illustrated. 
and ‘“‘How to”’ articles, 1000-2000. acceptance or rejec- 
tion. lc, Min. Acce., or by arrangement” with author. 


| SELL MY OWN MSS REGULARLY 


How about yours? But you'll have to work, follow 

suggestions explicitly - no room for wishers in 

my limited stable! 

$1 thousand, $2 minimum. Write for particulars. 
“THE FRIENDLY AGENT” 


GEORGE X. SAND, P.O. Box 251, Boca Raton, Fla. 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Edited for spelling, punctuation, compounding, rear- 
t of phrases, etc., and typed on 
good bond with one carbon. 
$1.00 per thousand words 
Extensive revision and rewriting by arrangement 
R. K. SHIPLEY 
2979 Frankford Avenue Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


Author & Journalist 


picture features of especial interest to women, exciting, unusua'. 
| 
Authenticated News Servic 
Yarving rates 
& 8 
| a stuff tomorrow) Buys everything offered that seems to have 
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is what a bookkeeper 


Every Ledger has a ledger .. . unless the 
proprietor uses a hickory shingle and a 
piece of chalk. And a Ledger’s ledger is 
a pretty valuable record of who owes what 
and how much to whom. 


—All of which may sound confusing but 
doesn’t read that way. The proper use of 
capital and lower-case initials keeps the 
meaning clear. It’s the same with Coke. 


As the friendly abbreviation for Coca-Cola, 
Coke is a proper name—-like the name of 
your newspaper. Also, it is a registered 
trade-mark. And good practice requires 
the owner of a trade-mark to protect it 
diligently. 


So—to point the way to clarity...to 
remind you of correct usage...and to 
safeguard our trade-mark—we keep ask- 
ing you to reach for an upper-case ““C” 
whenever you write or print Coke. 


Ask for it 

either way... both 
trade-marks mean 
the same thing. 


Coke 


REGUS. PAY OFF 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


ledger keeps 
| 
| 
but Ledger | 
| 
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‘TURN TO 
THE RIGHT 


Yes, it’s better to take the RIGHT ROAD TO 
SELLING your material. Don’t blunder fro:n 
one road to another. Work with someone who 
can PROVE his ability. Sone would-be writers 
have gone from agent to ager.i without success. 
They spend hard-earned money to get a GEN- 
ERAL criticism which is of no CONSTRUCTIVE 
assistance. Take the case of this client: 

“Before I worked with you I had studied for 
two years under a different teacher and never 
made a sale. You hit the nail on the head and 
make the lessons so snappy and interesting that it 
is easy to get the right slant. You don’t waste 
words but make things clear and concise. It has 
been fun and no worry at all working with 
you.” (*) 

If you write simply for your own pleasure, this 
advice is not for you. But if you want to SELL, 
then take the D’ORSAY road. There is no flat- 
tery on this road, only positive assistance which 
will help to put that longed-for editor’s check in 
your pocket! One client writes: 

“It’s been as if someone watched over my 
shoulder, guiding, caring whether I made good. 
You've given encouragement when it was needed 
nd you set me back a notch when I became 
ver-confident. 

“I won't try to say much about the joy I’ve ex- 
rienced. To want to write as I do, to have 
lundered around in the dark and then, at last, 
have contacted personal, honest help — that’s 
mething no one but a writer (or a would-be 
iter) would properly understand.” (*) 
(*) Names on request. 
If you are tired of writing without selling, send 
r the 44-page booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT 
ITERARY ASSISTANCE,” which is FREE ON 
EQUEST. It gives details of how the D’Orsay 
ruice works with writers, and contains vital in- 
rmation, not obtainable elsewhere, designed to 
otect your pocket-book. It describes, too, the 
RITICISM AND SALES SERVICE, and the 
OFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERV. 
E, which you should investigate if you really 
nt to learn the “tricks of the trade” so neces- 
to success. The terms are surprisingly low 
d convenient. 

AUTHORITATIVE HELP — THE 


REACH OF AL’ 
@ PLOTCARDS—The Perfect Plotting 
Device 

A deck of cards which supplies plot synopses of at least 
words eac! supplies them FOREVER AND WITH- 
T LIMIT. No two plots can be and 
be og You simply deal out a 

yourself, and have A COMPLETE WORKABLE PRACTIC 
CAL PLOT, READY FOR USE, not merely a disconnected 
skeleton outline, a setting or a jumble of words or sen- 


of Imitations PRICE $1.00 
KENNETH E. D‘ORSAY 


LITERARY CRITIC & AGENT 
Topanga 2, Calif. 


Global features Service, #7 
exclusive material for fore's. su; 
and trade paper features. zoyal arrang 
W 54h St., New York 19. 
photo features and artwle: from’ professional] 


reprint righ's 
terms. 


advertising, and 
subjects. 


color or dlack color photos for 
ante calendar luman interest, land- 

50-50 baste with statement and pay- 
ment follow:ng sales. 

Hall (A. Neely) Productions, Elmhurst, ml. Craft, patterns, 
features’ to metropolitan school 
craft — from rolect lances. Outright pur- 

Acc. of p 
Harris-Ewing Phote News 
ictures. Points and are — if 
10 pics, vidually 
hotography must be carefully turned 
by-Times, P.O. Box 102, White copa. 5 Y. Constructive 
mere for hobbyists, both staff contributors. Feature 
articles No 1 plorifications, No sample copies. 
Outright $2 a Pub. 

Hollywood Feature Sy: 6455 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 
en. and photoes of Hollywood life, and movie making. ne 

Holly ywood Press Syndicate, 6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, 
Calif. Supplies yon etc., in all 
United States and Canada. 

persons, 
50-50 percentage. Jos. B. Polonsky, 
Feature Service, 135 Garrison Ave., Jersey City 6, N.J 
Mostly regular sources; ‘buys some from free-lances. Scientific 


y 
and general feature articles, news features, news photos. Our= 
right purchase of yalties. 
Ohio Ave., Chicago 11. Photoes only. 


Nancy, 
Features S 342 Madison York. 

Feat , news, news photos, from regular Varying 
rates, outright h n p or 

Independent Jewish . 4th Ave., New 
‘ork 3. Jewish news; news exposing bias of any kind or in- 
tolerance; news promot cause of jonism; features; 
poems; 4 sources and free lance. Outright 

Indepe: Syndica +» Washington 
6, D. Cc Material on national ailairs; no 
single pi 50% royalty 

Features, Jenkintown, Pa. Only photoes, 


pay. 
Intercity News ‘Service, 103 Park Ave., New York 17. Feature 
articles; mews features; columns; 
journal magazine — Outright purchase, Pub. Regular 
Internatio: 116 West Ave., Great Barring.on 


sources and free-lance 
mal Press 
Mass. Fiction of all jensthe, but name writers only. 
Jewish Telegraphic Agency, = Park Ave., New York 17. Stait 
occasional feature articles of Jewish interest, 
ous advertising service, some from free-lancers. Query. Out. 


right purchase. 
ystone Pictures, Inc., 219 E. 44th St., New York 17. I. B. 


. $5 cag news shot or 50-50 

sets Most pix out- 
Commission paid on all sa sales of picture sets both in U.S. 
abroad 


an 

Ke View Co. of New York, Inc. 219 E. 44th St., New 
York 17. Material 70% staff-p Considers good quality 


photos, geographic, scenic, children, home scenes, farm scenes, 
etc.; common everyday - pictures. Outright purchase or 50-50 


percentage 

Edito 102 Hillyer St., East Orange, N. J. 
Considers interest to generally in series 
(2 to 12). 600-1500 words each. Royalties. 

Ring Features Syndicate, 235 E. 45th St., New York. 
Considers first or second rights to serials, first rights to ea 
stories; feature articles, news features, scientific and specialize 
material, work of columnists, comic art, — Socue 


puzzies. Payment on publication, percentage 
in » 2 W. 16th a ‘New York 11. 
Feature artic’ cartoons; comic strips. All material contracted 
for 50% royalty. 
Ledger Syndicate, 321 S. 4th Si., Philadelphia 6. Wide var- 
of 50 royalty. 
Long Island News Syndicate, 28 W. 44th St., New York 18 
Sports news Out of market yee 
regor Huguenot Park, 
Staten Tsland 12, N. ¥. Second ‘ rights published books, 
from agents, publishers, seldom a authors. Payment on 


publication. 


Markey (Frank Jay) Syndicate, 369 Lexington Ave., New Pain 
17. Feature articles; news features; columns; cartoons; 
Regular sources. 50- n 
tz Feature Syndicate, 523 Weiser St., Reading, Pa. - 
tific subjects, screens, aviation articles, news pictures, com‘c 
strips. Usual rates, Pub. h 8. . (No t rt.) 
McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 75 West St., New York ob. 
Cartoons, and comic strips, on contract bs rom regi- 
lar sources. Interested only in features that can run for a 
PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, mgd 
app! and BUY readily manuscripts 
correct style, with flawless spelling, punctuntion ena 
grammar. 


Excellent 20 Ib. a. hs ig copy. 50c per 1000 words. 
Reenforced envel rtons used in 
NOVELS beautifully t tailored * present the most inviting 


appearance 
MARIE ADAMS 


489 Blair Avenue St. Paul 3, Minnesota 
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| 
4H sets; comic strips. Magazine sets with continuity of ideas, 
8x10 glossy with caps: general story with sets. Accurac to 
y 
1 
\ 


number of years, preferably dally, gd by professionals. Short 
fiction. E'mer Roessner, 
ieCo! P.O. Box "$194, E. Colfax Sta., Den- 
"syndicate Query. 
McNaught — ate, Inc., 60 E. 42nd St, New York 17. 
Medical New: Service, 1 L. St., N. Washington 5, 
D. a ig Postures, and photoes ‘of medical interest. Out- 


rig. 
Material obtained regular sources except for few gag 


set rate. 
133 E. 36th St., New York 1. 
trigh from both 
reguiar and free-lancers. before 
Midwest Syndicate, PO. Feature 
articles; cartoons; comic stripe. 50% net, “Pub. (Chietiy staff 
produced for next 12 months 
Mordell Features, 243 West End Ave., New ‘k 23. Feature 
— — columns, comic strips. Ouiright purchase, 
fo, Pu 
National Feature Service, 4035 New Hampshire Ave., Washing- 
ton,, D. C. Only long-run features—at least a year. Royal- 


ties. 

National News-Features Syndicate, 507 5th Ave., New York 
17. General News Features. Royalty. 

National Weekly Newspaper Service, 210 S. Desplaines, Chic: - 
go 6. Wide variety of features used; columns, comics, cartoons 
homemaking, other material with appeal to rural readers. 

ranged 


C. News Service, 1313 Massachusetts Ave., N. W 
. News features and photoes. Royalty. 
300 W. 3rd St. Cleveland 13, Ohio. Ail hews- 


news, 


Query 

jen Petree, Island Mass. Color photos only, all sub- 

. 60-40 arran: 

lewspaper Publisher's St., New 

Yoork 14. Features and pho! ged. 
*Newspaper Sports Service, 1 

news and sports features; also plots for “motion pictures, radio 

and television. Regular free-lance. Cartoons. Serials, short 
stort: short-shorts, first and second rights, wise cracks 

Acc. Charges reading fee of 50- 


Mass. Historical photos of all 

utright, Acc. 
230 W. 4ist St., New 
occasionally buys 
crossword 


reproductions, 

New York Herald-Tribune News Service, 
York 18. Syndicates Herald-Tribune features; 
from free-lances. Columns, comics, feature articles, 
pvzzes. £0-50 percentaze basis 

North American Newspaper Alliance, 247 W. 43rd St., Ni 
Yoork 18. Exclusive news features, 800 word limit, with wide 
national appeal story, Pub. 

Orbit Feature Servi Inc., 45 Astor Pl., New York 3. Shovri 
fiction to 1500 with liberal angle for union mem ers; action, 
romance, mystery. $10 advance on publicaton, 309, 

Overseas News Agency, 101 Park Ave., New Yor 
features, articles, columns and cartoons; first and second 
Outright purchase, ib. 

*Pan American Press Service, 130 W. 42nd St., New Yor«. 
Comic strips, photos, articles, beauty and Sonent hints. First 
and second-rights, serials, short stories, short-shorts. Cartoons 

Outright purchase. Acc. 
Foreign Press Syndicate, 1215-17 Park 
dg., New York. Religious Service. (No recent report.) 

Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. Nature and 
human interest photographs of pictorial value of advertising 
appeal; »yhotos of new inventions, of children in various activi- 
lies, children at play, action farm scenes, pictures of speci» 

as Christmas; strange sights and customs in 
by members of our armed forces 
Also buys glossy prints, 5x7 o: 
larger, at $1 and up per print, and Kodachromes. 

Pix-Features Service, 1705 Montague St., kford, Il]. Mar- 
ket ranges from true crime cases, with photos, to little known 
fact items about people and events that may be blown up 
into articles. Wants nothing that has received wide publicity. 


Pay arranged. 

Pictorial Press—Pan America, 152 W. 42nd St., New Yors 
Pictorial features, for foreign publications. 50% royalty. 8x10 
prints preferred 

Pix, rporated, 250 Park Ave., New York 17. Highclass 
sdavateti mainly series and _Sequences, suitable for picture layouts 
in leading sh i 
suitable for covers a 

especi: 


ve been published before or whether they 
ted to other syndicates or publications. 50-50 royalty 
tor black and white, 60-40 for color, once a month. Leon 


el. 
Post-Hall Syndicate, Inc., 295 Madison Ave., New York 1’. 
ae strips; cartoons; columnists’ special articles; mews fea- 


features. First rights. 
New York. Comic strips, 


St., 
50% royalty. 
*Press Feat ures, Inc., 101 Park ave. New York 17. (Affiliatea 
comic 


with Overseas News Agency.) Garden columns; cartoons; 


$75 FOR 900 WORD 
Article is what NATION’S BUSINESS paid me for 
a client. I’ve made 150 sales and want YOUR 
stories, articles, and serials. Reading and criticism 
fee: $1, first 1,000 words, 50c¢ per additiona! 
1,000. 10% on sales. 
John T. Kieran 


1604 Vermilion Danville, Ill. 


“Before completing 

sold two stories: one for $110, the 
other for $145. They were punched 
out on a borrowed typewriter, a two- 
pit dictionary on one side, the Pal- 
mer i@sons on the other. When the 
join, tt tough, ur ° 
answer was there. Luck? 
Plenty of it. But with Palmer's help 
1 know I'll be lucky again.”“—Adam 
B. Aretz, Tarentum, Pa. 


NEW Opportunities NOW 
For Fiction-Trained Writers 


Free Sample Lesson Shows How You Gass 
at Home to Write Better Short Stories, 
Mysteries, Articles. 


More and Better Short Stories, Novels, Mysteries, Arti- 
cles, Plays . . Wanted for Magazines, Trade Journals, 
Newspapers, Books, Radio and Motion Pictures. 


Write It Right—And It'll Sell 


Never were editors more eager to buy. They would 
rather buy than reject. Why? Because their salaries de- 
pend upon finding good material. 

If your material is not selling or paying enough, it 
may not be because you lack talent, that you lack 
— or the ability to put human interest into your 
work. 

How to acquire technique-——how to create human in- 
terest—these are the unique features of Palmer Training. 
For 30 years, Palmer home study training has helped 
hundreds of new as well as established writers find the 
most direct road to recognition and profit through f ctor 
training. 


Free Lesson Shows How 


So you can see for yourself how interesting, how ‘el 
ful Palmer Training may be to you, we make this genero' 
free offer to send you: EY 
Sample lesson our proven home-study course, with) 

(B) rage writing assignments showing how you “Nea 
ing; 4 
(C) agp answers showing how professional writers act- 
ually do the work; : 


(D) illustrated 40 page book “The Art of Writing Salable. 
Stories” describing opportunities for writers; details 
of our complete instruction by our staff of profes- 
sional writers; and what famous authors, students 
and graduates say about Palmer Training. o 


Here is your opportunity to learn, without 
cost or obligation, how Palmer home study 5 
training may help you as a writer. Send Veterans 
today. 


Approved 
to 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Established 1917 
National Home Study Councif” 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-51 
Hollywood 28, California 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
N, 26, Cal 


FREE 


Please send me sample lesson and free book, 
“The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” explaining the 

ue features of your training. This request is 

confidential and no salesman will calle. 


Rate. 
Please print clearly. Veterans: check here oO 


May, 1951 


$ 
N. C. W. 
Washington, 
*NEA Servi 
worthy types of material. Picture articles, comics, and columns 
serials, 20,000-40,000; staff written and free-lance, origina! or 
} second rights. Juvenile short shorts, 800. Fiat rates, outright 
purchase, Acc. (In March and April, short serials for summer 
10,000-15,000) . 
on each Ms _ submitted. 
; News-Pictures, Island Creek, 
« 
The Art 
news pictures. All photographs to be well captioned. Most of Writing] Member 
Salable 
| 
Mr. ) 
Mrs. ) 
Miss ) 
Address 
17 


“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now.’ 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collabora- 
tor, Author of the current non-fiction best 
seller, CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
(Houghton Mifflin) Book-of-the-Month Club 
recommendation; WRITE THE SHORT 
SHORT (The Writers, Inc.) and her latest 
book, 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS, pub- 
lished by Gehrett-Truett Hall. 


. How to Study 
Professional | public Speaking 
Traini Prob of the Prat. Writer 

Detective 


Mystery 
For Writers Advertising 


Established 1923 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism . . . Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 27, California 


sites: serials, first and second rights. Payment by percentage. 


4 Agency (Shay), 325 Riverside Dr., New York 25. Car- 
toons; comic strips. Essentially regular sources; some free-lance. 
oe purchase, varying rates, Pub. “Enclose stamped en- 


pe 

Publishers Syndicate, N. La Salle St., Chicago. Considers 
cartoons, comic strips. Royalties or percentage. 

Press W. 44th St., New York 18. Features 

with photos, for U. S. and foreign markets. Outright or 


alty. 
*Register & Tribune Syndicate, Des Moines, Ia. a 
roman 


to serials, 36 chapters, 1200 each, modern 
comic strips; cartoons; columns. No single articles. Royalties. 
Henry P. Mart’ 


in. 
Religious News Service, 381 4th Ave., New York 16. Daily 
foreign service covering major religious devel corre throughou: 
ice 


Question Box; Inspirational’ Editorial; special articles released 
from time to time, tieing up with daily news reports. lc-2c 
end of each month Opening for — correspondents. 


Shean F! 
News Features, pictures, columns, comic strips. (No recent re- 


port. 
Science Service, Inc., 1719 N. St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Science feature articles, news photos. Considers some free-lance 
— Payment on acceptance. lc a word average. Watson 
vis. 
*Select Features Syndicates, Inc., 565 5th Ave., New York 17. 
General features; first rights to serials (mystery), 6000 words 
word installments. 50-50 royalty. 


gency, 
transparencies only; smallest size 4x5. Faultless material only. 
Regular sources and free-lance photographers. 40% commission 
Robert F. Shostal. 

Stanard, John D., News Service, P.O. Drawer 1566, Chatta- 
nooga 1, Tenn. Trade-paper news service which offers smu! 
assignments on a iree basis to selected correspondents. Query, 
indicating writing experience, with return envelope. 

Standard Press Assn., 3129A Washington St., Boston 30, Mass. 
Uses all types of syndicate material from free-lance writers. 


(No recent report. 
155 John St., New York 7. Market on!y 
for old prints, engravings, di 18th and 19th centurv 
pictures. Query 
Thomasson’s Feature Service, 3636 Morgan Ave. N., he: 
lis 12, Minn. Staff-written except for occasional for 
which by-line is given. 
Lions, 545 5th Ave., New York 17. News pictures and 


ree 
picture-stories, some from free-lance writers; scientific pictuve 
stories for laymen. Outright purchase, varying rates, or 50-:0 
royalty. No — without illustrations. 
Trade New: P.O. Box 371, La Porte, Ind. 
Material on retail promotion. Query. division. 
Transatlantic News Features, 117 W. hin ne ew York 19. 


Buys black and white and color Pp 
50-50 royalty. (Affiliated with “Dally Querv. 


“Do not miss this wonderful novel’’ says Kirk Bennett, actor, author, humorist, of 


Daleville, Ind. 


“It comes in a class with Lloyd Douglass’ Magnificent Obsession and to the student 
book.’ 


of ee is equally as great a 


‘It is both thrilling and exciting and a must to all lovers of the exotic, the beautiful, 


and the marvels of nature and of science,’ says Harry L. Rahman, Litt.D., D.D., Ph.D., of 


Celina, Ohio. 


“It is filled with -earthborn and heaven bent philosophy. It is bristling with humor 
and pathos. The author’s penchant includes a symphony of human emotions from laughs 
to crystal tears, platitudes and attitudes, mirth and sentiment, joy and hilarity. It is a 


“RIDING THE RIM” 
De Luxe Edition, 10 full page illustrations $3.75 postpaid. 


COMO HEIGHTS PUBLISHERS 


great book, well done.” 


TREAT YOURSELF TO A THRILL! 


Read Lillian Mayer Marvin's wonderful new novel RIDING 
THE RIM, a dual novel. 


This book rates the word ‘marvelous.’ It depicts applied 
psychology in materialization besides portraying a delightful 
narrative of youth and honorable effort and recompense. 
The reader will be enthralled by Evelyn, the ‘’wonder child” 
heorine of the story, and the heroic dogs Caesar and Sandy, 
who, too, are instrumental in the culmination of ‘miracles.’ 
But the highlight of the story is the healing of Ariodne, the 
girl whose legs were paralyzed and who was confined to a 
wheel chair and could not walk. 


Portland, Indiana 


Author & Journalist 


0. 
ee Week in Religion, interpretative column of the week's mos‘ 
Radio 
English 
Journalism 
eoture 
ewspoper 
Publicity 
Juvenile 
Screen 
(Approved for Veterans; J 
also non-quota Foreign Students) 
4 
| 
3 
& RI Mi. 
| = e e 
4 
| 
| 
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Triangle Photo Service, 15 W. 44th St., New York 18. Photos, 


all types. 
Feature Service, Inc., 1019 15th St., N.W., Washington 


Uliman 
5, D C. Auto features. Magazine-section articles. Some from 


umns, e, by 

Weekly Features Calif. 
Features history, life, personalities. Also puzzles 
and quizzes. 2c up, Pub. 

Weekly News Feature Service. P.O. Box 225, k, N. J. 
$5 for exclusive use of 450-500 word short stories, based on 


ble. 
Newspaper Union, 210 S. laines, Chicago 6. 
Features and fiction appealing to readers of small town week!” 
newspapers. Pay arranged. 

Women’s National News Service, 229 W. 43rd St., New York 


TYPING SPECIALIST 


Manuscripts promptly and competently typed, 
50c per Thousand Words. One Carbon Free. 
Minor Corrections. 

Sonnets 10c each. Other poetry Ic per line 
My wide typing experience will help guarantce 
success for you. 

WILLIAM C. DERRY 


40 Rock Avenue Lynn, Mass. 


GHOSTING — REVISION 
By Top Writers-Critics 


We maintain a staff of High-calibre 
Assistants —- among best in the literary 
field. 


HOW WE WORK WITH YOU 

We read, criticize (see below) Revise 
all types manuscripts; ove instruction. 
On ghosting and heavy revision you al- 
low our writer an extra percentage of 
sales price, in addition to cash fee. We 
engage a “‘name”’ writer, thus vastly in- 
creasing prospect of a sale. 


RATES for criticism: 5Cc per 1000 
words; minimum, $2.50 per ms. Fees 
for other services —— revision, ghosting, 
etc.—based on help needed. Please write 
details. Est. in Hollywood 10 veors 


Send for Circular 


1509 Crossroads of the World, 102-A 
Hollywood 28, California. 


JACK WOODFORD SAYS: 


“The adult book-length comics are going 
to practically wipe prose off the commer- 
cial market, and fast; much faster than 
most people expect. I’m going to get into 
the adult comics one way or another; it’s 
either that or television nowadays, or the 
modern free-lance is sunk.” 


A COMICS EDITOR SAYS: ° 


“With the exception of some package 
deals, most comic scripts are written by 
free-lance writers. Certainly the comics 
offer opportunity to the free-lancer, pro- 
vided he has a precise knowledge of comic 
script techniques.” 


A PROFESSIONAL PULP WRITER 
SAYS: ° 


“After learning comic book techniques, | 
sold my first comic book story, immediate- 


ly. 
A BEGINNING WRITER SAYS: 


“My first sale was a comic book script. 
that brought me a check for $60. Writing” 
comic book scripts has helped me under-_ 
stand story telling techniques.” 
(* Names on request) 
The comic books need material. Adver- 
tising aaencies, public service institutes, 
and political parties use the work of skilled 
comic book writers. You can have fun, 
and earn money, writing comic book ma- 
terial. Let a professional comic book 
writer help you get started. . i 
> 4 
FUNDAMENTALS OF COMIC SCRIPT 
WRITING—$1.00. This booklet tells you, 
in six easy steps, how to get started. Over 
15,000 words about the techniques used 
in the comic book field. 
SERVICE. Now, for the first time, you ca 
have a comic book writer, teacher, an 
critic check your material before you sen 
it off to market. CRITICISM OF STORY 
SYNOPSES OR PANEL SCRIPTS — $1.00 
ao page, or part thereof, with free market 
advice. 


(NO CHECKS OR STAMPS PLEASE) 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 


1255 North Gordon Street 
Hollywood 38, California 


j = contributors. Outright purchase according to quality Pe 
“Features about 1500-2000 words with photos or illustrations.’’ 
Underwood & Underwood, 3 W. 46th St., New York 19. Ail 
q types of photos, from regular and free-lancers. 35-50% royalty 
; alized material on vitamins, nutrition, public bealth, from regu- 
lar_and pe-lance sources New en s news pictures. col- 
7 
q 
4 
a 
& 
} 
i 
H 
¢ 
H. D. BALLENGER 
i May, 1951 19 


& Pictures Service, 61-30 156th St., Flushing, N. ate, Inc., rd St., New York 
Cartoon features staff-drawn. Material sought for “Odd But with the A d papers.) t_ accepting contributions. 
So,’ daily feature of unusual oddities of nature, animal, plant Better Features, 461 Allwen Drive, > io. Educa- 
life, state laws, etc. Max. 6 lines, Py! line. ‘ash payment on tional, columns, reviews. Uusually purchases from free-!ance 
ecc. Write for specimen proof of 12 panel drawings, enclosing contributors, but is rarily out of market. 
self-addressed envelope. News Service, 37-28 80th St., Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


CLOSED MARKETS 


Aneta General News and Telegraph 
, New York 20. (Affiliated with Netherland 


News of interest to women. Regular sources, occasionally ated with 


Agency, 50 
Indies 


Burton (Lucille) Features, 
All types of material, but done by 


Plaza, 
ures Ind from 
News feat of interest to Nether.ands, rican cw Alliance, rity 
Ascher jidmey) Associates, . 42nd te rk 18. ‘a. jatio’ rs umn; wor rs; general human 
Broadway science; interest and news features; science column. Staff produced or 
229 W. 43rd St., New York. (Affili- regular sources. H Hicks, 


Associates, Inc., Newbury St., 
us fi articles 


BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non-fiction 
book pave the way success for Bangs My clients are 
selling. I edit, correct, polish, 


and present your material in ite” very best shape for 
publication. Returned to you typewritten, all ready ‘or 
the publisher. $1.25 per thousand words, carbon copy 
included Terms may be arranged. 

EDITH M. NAILL Box 75 Gower, Missouri 


All staff written. 
Cent: Canadian, 80 

News and sports pictures and stories from 

toons. ays $3 per photo, on acceptance. All material’ 

have eppeal. F. P. Hotson. 


New York. Not in market for fiction or features. 
Congression , 1156 19th St., N.W., 
and a yearbook, 


Gress. sources. 
Connecticut News Association, Bridgeport, Conn. News 
tures, market and financial reports, staff-p 

News Features, Inc., 229 W. 43rd St. New 


(Affiliated with North American Alliance, 
Ne Bell Not in arket. 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped enve- 
lope for PRIZE PROGRAM. Quar- 
terly prizes $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. You 
will receive also description of HELP ‘YOURSELF 
HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 
TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929. 25¢ a copy, 


2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Ave. Dellas 8, Texas 


purchase. 
Curtis Features Syndicate, Box 223, 


Dear Publication & Radio, Inc., Esther Van Wagoner, 
News Bureau, 30 Journal 8q., Jersey City 6, N. J. News 


ures, principally from regular 
royally 
ene Features, 17 E. 42nd St., New York. Feature 
<> articles: news features; cartoons; pictures; columns; comic 


strips. Rate not stated. 
Dominio: 


ARE YOU A SELLING WRITER? 


If not, my Coaching Plan will get you started. 
Cost low and results thrillingly satisfactory. Write 
for info and free talent quiz. My book, MODERN 
WRITERS, now selling for $3.00. 
MARY KAY TENNISON 
Agent & Counsellor 
16604 S. Berendo Ave., Gardena, Calif. 


Not in the market at present. 
Editorial Services, The, Inc., 6 Court St., Newark 
Feature eg oa features, news 


oman’s 905 N. Fifth St., Springfie:d 
ree-lances. 


tl. Cc ns. sources. 
a Syndicate, 8 W. 40th St., New York 18. 
regular 


semi-news, all staff-written. 


WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how 
to write and where to sell. REMEMBER only 
a selling cartoonist IN NEW YORK CITY 
knows the needs of N. Y. markets. Sell the 
big magazines. Send 25c in coin. 
DON ULSH 


123-35 82nd Rd., Dept. A., Kew Gardens, N.Y. 


material 
Health 


uman News Syndicate, 119 W. S7th St., New York 19, 
Music and radio, science, art, industrial. 


MERIDEL LE SUEUR 


6 times in Best Short Stories of Year, Contributor to 

leading magazines, author of North Star Country, 

3 well known children’s books, will help you with 

that rejected manuscript and from the criticism you 

will learn the basic structure of the short story and 

$1 per thousand word: Box 3190, Paul, 
inn 


SOCIAL 


E the thrill of romance thru this select ry 


ae ald letter. This club is conducted on a high 


GHOSTING _ COLLABORATION 


Ariz., and ask for 


“TYPING 
THE COPY CAT 


tlectric Typewriter 25 years experience 
Manuscripts 40c per thousand words. Poetry Ic 
per tine. Minor corrections in grammar, punc- 
tuation, spelling, etc., if desired. One carbon 
copy and extra first page free. Plus postage, 


to lonely, refined, marriageable mon please. 


ble friends. service . 
Vast nationwide rey 
lers FREE. EVAN ME 068. 


Stenographic Service 
Jerome, Idaho 
P. O. Box 1166 


Long-esta 
Bertha Treben 


N Alliance, Bell Syndicate, 
ures: in ior free lance 


(Affiliated 


Hearst ae, San Francisco 3. 
Boston 16, Mass. 


rmation Bureau, 214 W. 3ist St., New York 1. 
regular so’ 


“New York News Syndicate, 220 E. 42nd St., 


Washington 
all dealing with 


Kathleen 


, Virginia M., 1514 Milan St., New Orleans 15, La. 

Creole Foods iter Coo! School, Not in market. 
Crutcher (Carlyle) Syndicate, 3ist Michigan Drive, Louis- 
ville 12, Ky. t articles, on columns, comic strips. 


Benjamin Franklin Sta., 
Washington, D. C. Columns; cartoons; feature articles. 25-50", 
Toyalty. Selects own features—at present not in market for 
new ones. 


sources. Outright or 


2, N. 

pictures. Outright 
ib. Regular sources. 

Swarthmore, Pa. Religious material. Regular 


m 
Family Features, Buite 528, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
and cartoo 
Weekly 


columns, news charts, columns, — + from sources, at 
varying royaities. (No recent report 
Handy Fillers Service, Russ Bidg., San Francisco. News and 


Service, 1200 Eye St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Service, 1300 Natl. Press Blidg., Washington 4, 

D. C. Buying nothing now. filling spot news 

rom regular 

r 

Hopkins Syndicates, Inc., Mellott, Ind. Editorial columns. 

N. 
(Affiliated 


Outright purchase, Acc. Regular sources. 
Press New York 14. 


\f you want to learn the technique 
of fiction writing in a manner you've 
never dreamed, write, NOW, to C C. 
Wagoner at 1616 E. 4th St., Tucson, 


Author & Journalist 


must 


6, 
Con- 


fea- 
York 
ted 


Tufty 
fea- 


J. 
pur- 


Th. 


Ail 


North Am. a 
free-lance. Consolidated News Fea 
Tess, on 4, D. 
| Cat! 
Ltd., 455 Craig St., W., Montreal, 
i Canada. Leading U. S. syndicates im Canada. 
5 ! Dudgeon Feature Service, 704 Basso Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich 
sources. 
Everyw 
a Da 
| : 
Al 
§ Musical Digest 
a Independent 
2 cles, news features and pictures; cartoons and columns. Does 
not ' accept contributions. 
= ene 
ons 
4 
4 
id. 
20 


International Labor News Service, 
ington 1, D. C. Labor news, features from regular 
International Press Alliance, 235 E. 45th St., New coy Fea- 
tures, columns, comic ge from regular sources. Royalties 
International Religious News Service, 1111 Elizabeth St., Pasa- 
dena 6, Calif. Religious ‘bows features, from regular sources. 
No MSS wanted at present. 


Lawrence (David) Associates, 1241 24th St., N.W., Washington 
Daily Dispatch. No outside ma- 


terial 
Metropolitan News Service, Bridgeport, Conn. News and fea- 
tures stafi-prepared 
Editorial cartoons, comic; poems, 
contributed by staff 
Miller ag J.) be Syndicate, 1060 National Press Bidg, 
Washington 4 _s D. Feature articles, news features, columns, 
cartoons, comic strips. 5; alizes in legis‘ative 
a. "Outright purchase at un-named space rates. Regular 
Publishers Pot “Your Congress’’ magazine and ‘The 
Pictorial Director of Congress."’ 


National Negro Press Association, 2007 15th St., N.W., Wash- 

Newspaper F 621 tta St., Atlanta 3, Ga. Regu- 
lar sources; not in the market for outside work. 

Organization, 5th Floor, Hobart Bidg., San 
Francisco Political analysis, national and regional. Can 
use = political surveys from certain unassigned areas, 10 
500 words. me purchase, at price depending on area, size, 
and importance of report. (Buys Dut little free-lance.) 

Our Family eet, 468 4th Ave., New York. Food material, 
all staff-written. 

Service, 3585 


Parb Research Services, Newspaper Copy 
San Francisco 19. Amusement copy only. All staff wo! 
Park Row News Service, 280 Broadway, New York. oie and 
features, staff-written. Theodore Kaufman. 
David S., 1500 3rd Ave., New Brighton, Pa. Eai- 

torials and paragraphs self-written. "No market. 

Penguin Photo, 520 Madison Ave., New York 22. Movie-Rad!o- 
Television, and show business pictures from regular sources. 
Popular Press Features, 201 ". Wells St., Chicago. News- 
photos and cartoons for weekly newspapers, from regular 
urces. 


Press Syndicate, Tribune Tower, Chicago 11. News and fea- 
ture photos. Not a free-lance market. 

Publishers ones Bureau, Inc., 219-221 Forest St., Babson 
Park 57, Mass. jusiness and financial. Not in the market fo 
material at 

Rapid Grip and Batten Ltd., 177-189 Richmon S8t., W., 
Toronto 23, Ont. Comics; women’s page features, magazine 

ges. ‘We syndicate in’ Canada the features produced by 

Features Syndicate, New York, and supplement them to 
some extent by a very few purely Canadian features. Not ‘n 
the market for other offerings at present.’’ 


Readers Features, Drawer B, Rocky River, Cleveland 16, Ohio. 
News features, cartoons, columns, comic strips, regular sources. 
(No recent report.) 


Russell Service, 254 Fern St., West Hartford Conn. Arti- 
cles, columns on automobiles and safety, on salt-popered 
Small House Bureau, St. Cloud, plans, 
from regular sources 
Seccer Associates, 10 Overlook Terrace, New York 33. Sports 
orsien, soccer pictures and features; stamp articles. Practicai y 
all from regular sources. Outright purchase, Acc., rate depend- 
ing on material. 15% royalty. (Query). 
Feature Syndicate, Box 215, Long Beach, Calif. 
sources 


Service, Times Blidg., St. Cloud, Minn. News 
and fillers. Staff-prepared. 

Star Feature Syndicate, Box 88, sSonie, Calif. Psychologica: 
and heatth “features produced by John C. Kraus, Ed. No out- 
side material. 

*Star Newspaper Service, King St., W., Toronto 1, pe. 


with 
urces. First rights to serials 30,000 words a. stories 
1,000 words; news features and pictures. Regular only. 
Transradio Press Service, 521 Fifth Ave., New York 18. 18. Gen- 
eral features from ar 


regul 

nited Features Syndicate, Inc., 220 E. 42nd St., New Yor. 
(Affiliated with United Press.) “Considers distinctive ideas for 
continuous features, columns, cartoons, comic strips, etc. No 
separate features. No fiction. Usually regular sources. 

Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 724 5th as New York 19. 
News agency covering business papers; inqui for staff vacan- 
cies. Outright purchase, percentage 08% Very little free- 
lance. M. S. Blumen 

Vanguard Features Syndicate, 7147 8. Cyril Ave., Chicago 49. 
Juvenile articles and quizzes. No free-lance materi 

Capitol News Service, 216 State Capitol, Sacramento 14, Calif. 
News service using only stories deveioped by staff. 

eke Newspaper Syndicate, 302 Bay St., Toronto, Ont. 

rst and second-rights, short-shorts. 1,000 words. $5 Mix. 
Outright Pub. buying currently.) 
wi 17212 S. 18th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Columns, Staff p produced 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


32 6x9 and 32 Vo 1.25 
Add postage for 3 Ibs. on each of first two groups 
cnd for 2 ibs. on third group. 500 3 line name and 
address printed, 50c. Add 5c exchange to 
checks. 10% discount on orders for 3 groups. 

LEE €. Soe Box 202-AJ, Hernando, Miss. 

Writers’ Supplies Since ‘35. 


May, 1951 


WRITERS! 


Do you want to sell or do you want to col- 
lect rejection slips? |f you want to be con- 
vineed of our ability to sell, as hundreds of 
others have, send us now your STORY, 
NOVEL or ARTICLE. Our personal, effi- 
cient services, in the heart of the publish- 
ing center, have been praised for 16 years. 
To make it possible for you to try our 
services, we have reduced our fees. 

Send $2.50, minimum, with each 
script up to 3,000 words—and add 
75¢ more for each additional M, if 
longer. Because of publishers’ de- 
mands for novels, we are compelled 
to make another concession. Send 
$4 with each novel and receive 
prompt sale or honest report. Com- 
mission: 10%. 

Return postage should accompany MS. Fees 
dropped after two sales—and no fees for 
established writers. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street — Tribune Bidg. 
New York 38, N. Y. 


Write for the Catholic Press! 


THE 1951 
National CA\.;OLIC Almanac 


offers you DOUBLE help... . 


(1) A unique reference hook—over 800 pp. of [f= 
Catholic information, authoritative, con- 
cise, fully indexed. The Almanac includes: | 


(2) A brand-new MARKET GUIDE, detailing 
the requirements, rates, etc., of dozens 
Catholic magazines in need of MSS. 

$2.50, cloth; $2.00, paper 


St. Guild Press . 4-1437 
Patterson 3, N. J. 


copies of 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC ALMANAC. 


— 
| 

. 
*’ Good quality Kraft with gummed flaps. Writers ¢ 
25 9x12 and 25 $1.25 
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ADVISING THE BEGINNER 
(Continued from Page 7) 


is important that the relationship between the ed- 
itor and the writer be one of trust and mutual 
respect. The author needs to feel that the editor 
with whom he deals understands and supports 
his work, with a good ability, which the best ed- 
itors have, to help the writer actually improve his 
work and make the most of his talent and ability. 


AUTHOR’S EDITION 
Have your poems, essays, etc., privately printed in 
attractive book form. Reasonable prices for small, 
fine editions. 
for further particulars write 
CECIL L. ANDERSON 
11032 McVine Ave. Sunland, Colif. 


YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE— 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 

Endorsed by leading educators, used by thousands 
of writers. Let these Specialized PLOT GENIES fur- 
nish you with countless dramatic plots for the story 
types now in demand—Detective-Mystery, Romance, 
Short-Short Story, and Comedy. Write what the 
editors want. Get YOUR share of the editors’ 
checks. Send today for free descriptive literature. 
J. C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 

P. O. Box 1008, Dept. A Glendale, Calif. 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
How to write, what to write, and where to sell. Our 
courses in Short-S Writing, Juvenile Writing, 
Article Writing, Versification and others, offer con- 
structive criticism; frank, honest, practical advice: 
real teaching. All courses moderately Seg the 


WRITERS’ MONTHLY, write 
The Home 


tedey to: 
Dept. AJ Springfield 3, Mas; 


NEW YORK WRITERS GUILD 
For Published Writers Everywhere 
Dues, $2 a year. E 
: Director GEORGIA C. NICHOLAS 


}: 210 E. 22nd St. New York 10, N. Y. 
ORegon 7-3430 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


last pages. Mailed flat. 50c per thou : 
Book length novels given special consideration. 


JOHN C. GIBBS 
Union City, Tennessee 


Beginning Writers: Let us show you HOW 
to get $1 to $20 checks in your daily 
mail doing simple spare time writing. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Details FREE. 


A. A. HERWELL 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 


EXPERIENCE 


Similarly, the editor needs to feel that the author is 
willing to work cooperatively with him. One of 
the most disappointing situations possible is the 
one in which the editor and author have distrust 
of each other, pull in opposite directions, and 
generate feelings of recrimination. The author 
must seek, when he can, the editor with whom 
he can best work. 
— — 

Why must a manuscript—carefully prepared and 
submitted “according to Hoyle’—return to me 
dog-eared and frumpy, with (and this irks me 
more than anything else!) a big rusty paper clip 
securely fastened to my immaculate white pages? 

Mails are destructive to manuscripts. Increasing- 
ly, it seems, the author needs to take steps to 
protect his manuscript in the mails. Light card- 
board may be used to provide some protection. 
but, as the questioner suggests, many editorial 
offices are plagued with carelessness or even un- 
thoughtful practices. When these editorial prac- 
tices are found, it is important that we work as 
a group of writers to see that the practices are 
chan to the best, or that manuscripts are 
handled with care. We at A&J have been able to 
call these practices to the attention of several ed- 
itors, who have assured us that office procedures 
are now improved. When we find an editor who 
is deficient and refuses to improve editorial pro- 
cedures, we shall report such attitudes in these 


pages. 


COMIC BOOK EDITORS 
(Continued from Page 9) 


tell where he’s going. Elmer gets Bugs into cage 
and slams door. 

Elmer’s idea becomes clear now. He fixed it 
with the operator to give Bugs a special ride. Dur- 
ing the ride, Elmer got the empty cage. The ed- 
-itor can now see how the main story plant was 
used. 

This ends the fifth synopsis paragraph and the 
last scene. Elmer finally picheds in stopping Bugs 
from causing still more trouble. Bugs pi get a 
free ride but only because Elmer arranges it!. 

_ Elmer's success ends the story. We can now sec 
its meaning or theme. Readers who identify them- 
selves with Elmer will get the moral: “Don’t let 


A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
For Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts 
in bock and pamphlet format. Send for Bulletin 6 

mphiet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning ond end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations. Not a “‘tell how” but a gHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Write for particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 


Author & Journalist 
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others take advantage of you.” But many readers 
will also identify themselves with Bugs. He’s a 
rascal and so are they—or so they think. They 
learn that: “Taking advantage of others will get 
you into trouble in the end.” 

But the story needs a sequel to tie up the loose 
fi ends. The readers still want to know: Will the 
Boss fire Elmer and how does Elmer get even with 
Bugs? 

i Last Panel: Elmer has his old job back. He’s 
on platform with cage. Bugs is trying to break out 
of it. Sign on cage: Wild Rabbit of Borneo. 

The story took Elmer down and down until it 
seemed he wouldn’t be successful at selling pea- 
: nuts. Now it brings him back to the side-show 
I barker job he had at the opening. It is obvious, 
now, that the Boss came to fire Elmer but Elmer's 
idea about using Bugs as the “Wild Rabbit” made 

4 the Boss change his mind. Thus, the story has 
om made a complete circle and comes to a satisfying 
ending. 

The five story scenes knit together because: 

1. The use of the word “free” in each scene. 

2. Elmer’s demotion in three scenes and the 
possibility of being demoted out of a job in the 
last two scenes. 

8. Each scene has a humorous situation. 

4. The story has one main background—the car- 
nival. 

, 5. The actions of all characters are believable. 
i This comic book story synopsis, single spaced, 
f was pu. on a single sheet of 8 x 10 typewriter 
7 paper. it is a simple story. But by tearing it apart 
I hope you can now see how and why it sold the 
(a story I wanted the editor to buy. 

i If you have rejected comic book story synopses, 
i take another look at them. You will probably find 
that your words create mental pictures that are 
blurred and vague. You can’t blame comic book 
editors for returning such material. 


THE OLDEST WRITER’S SERVICE 
Established In 1913 
Agnes M. Reeve, Critic and Literary Agent. 
Manuscripts criticized, revised, typed, market- 
ed. Special instruction for beginners. Free 
Catalogue on request. Dept. J 
Franklin, Ohio 


WRITE SONGS 
Magazine For Songwriters! 
Vital Tips — Monthly Contest 
Songsharks Exposed! 
THE SONGWRITER’S REVIEW 
aie Sample 20c $2 per year 
1650-D Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS NEEDED 


A New Publication needs material of all 


Send at once for information. 
The Rejection Slip 


YOUR STORY CAN BE VITALIZED 
into brilliance, originality and appeal 
Help with plot and style plus Com- 
plete Service* on 2 chapters: $10. 
SHORT-STORIES: Complete Service*: $5. 
*Complete 


Service covers plot, style, dialog, 
transitions, action, specialized appeal, atmo- 
sphere, markets. Characters made into living 


people; theme built into power; story given 
professional polish. Includes 600 words of re- 


service obtainable 
my ARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, 


Conn. 


~ LEARN TO WRITE BY ACTUALLY & 
WRITING! 


The Numerical Writing Courses eliminate all 
grueling exercises and teach you how to write 
by having you do the writing. 
In the number 14 short story course, 
There are ] 4 lesson assignments 
You write short stories 
In the number 10 short-short course , 


There are 10 lesson assignments 
You write short short stories 
Each lesson stresses a distinct phase. 
Each assignment is a story of your own. 
Each story is given a thorough, constructive criti- 
cism by a selling writer with years of experience 
as a critic. Refer to course by No. when writing. 


THE NUMERICAL WRITING COURSES 
3898 Chase Street in 


Denver 14 
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Writing the 
Confession 
Story 


by DOROTHY COLLETT 


A practical guide to the technique 
of confession writing with sample 
stories outlined to show step-by-step 
development. 


Professional writers as well as beginners may 
profitably study Dorothy Collett’s easy-to-fol- 
low instructions in this highly readable book. 
She analyzes ten elements of the typical con- 
fession story and shows how to use them ef- 


fectively. 
190 pages; $2.50 


The WRITER, Inc. 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Please send copies of Writing the Con- 
fession Story at $2.50 per copy, postpaid. 


Enclosed is $......~.. 
Address 
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1725 Topanga Bivd. Topanga, Calif. 
May, 1951 23 


PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


June 20, 21, 22 at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
Workshops in all subjects with the best instructors, 


lecturers, and speakers 
To receive full information write to: 


WALTER M. BREISH, Registrar 


Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


CASH FOR FILLERS 
“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets 
for fillers, brief items, and ‘’shorticles’’ of all 
types, besides presenting instructive articles 
on how to write salable filler material. Pub- 
lished quarterly. Send 50c for sample copy. 
A. D, FREESE & SONS 
Box A, Upland, Ind. 


LITERARY AGENTS FOR 31 YEARS — 
We sell books, short stories, articles, plays, radio 
scripts. Verse also considered. Editing, revision, 
criticism. Beginners welcomed. Personal represen- 
tation for established authors. Write for informa- 
tion and references. 

ANITA DIAMANT 
The WRITERS’ WORKSHOP, Inc. 
280 Madison Ave., at 40th St. New York 16, N.Y. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest 
market oper to beginning writers, and the only 
one where you can EARN AS YOU LEARN! 
One of my graduates sells more than $10C 
worth of stories and articles monthly. My spe 
cial course of instruction in WRITING FOR 
THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES teaches every: 
thing it is necessary to know. Write for terms 
Mention Author & Journalist. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 

23-A Green St. Wollaston 70, Mass. 


“SPLENDID!” Says Leading New York 
Publisher of Tooker Assignment 


Two of My Ghosted Books 
Have Sold Over 10,000 Copies 


Now A COMPLETE SERVICE 


Outstanding Ghosting; Competent, Sym- 
pathetic Revision; Creative Criticism; Sales 
Offer in Cooperation with New York Agents. 

More than Twenty Years’ Experience as 
Magazine editor, successful free lance, critic 
and publisher. Author of “The Day of the 
Brown Horde” and numerous other books, 
short stories, articles, own. and collaborative. 

Consideration Reading $1.00 each for short 
stories. Covers sales offer if salable, brief cri- 
ticism, or suggestion of further work, separ- 
ate fee to be arranged. Books $5. 

My technical books “Writing for a Living’ (clott 
2.50; “How to Publish Profitably’ 
(paper) “poy “Atomic Short Story Technique’ 


(paper) $1.00. 
RICHARD TOOKER 
P.O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 


MOSTLY PERSONAL 
(Continued from Page 3) 


them, by their value to those who attend; I am also 
sure that both small and large conferences have 
been unsuccessful. 

The summer conference provides a possibility. 
That possibility may be handled poorly by the 
leaders, by the participants, or by both. On the 
whole I should say that the possibility has been 
handled quite well and that the summer con- 
ference is one of the few situations in which the 
possibility is even offered. Those who have seized 
it and really made use of it have been greatly en- 
riched for their future writing. 

One other matter is important, also. The confer- 
ence provides opportunity for talk, fellowship, as- 
sociation which may not be possible for some ot 
us elsewhere. I know some highly successful 
writers who faithfully include a summer work- 
shop or conference in their plans each year and 
count that enrichment greatest of all. 

A&] 

Most of our contributors this month are well 
known through previous work in A&J. Jules Arch- 
er is a widely-published magazine writer and 
author of I Sell What I Write. Harry Harrison 
Kroll, besides leading the Beersheba summer 
workshop, has published a great quantity of 
successful work, both in book form and in the 
adult and juvenile magazines. Bruce I. Strasser. 
from New York, and Paul Rafael, from Holly- 
wood, continue their periodical reports on radio 
and TV markets. } 


NEED A FRIEND? 


An experienced writer to whom you 
can turn in your hour of need? Look 
no further! 


| am a SELLING WRITER—one who has the 
know-how to help you put your Mss. in 
marketable shape. 


Each script is given my personal attention. 


|! WORK with you AS A FRIEND. | have 
helped others and | can help YOU. Read 
what others think of the assistance | have 
given them. 


Mr. F. H. of L.1., N. Y., writes: “Today | received 
an acceptance on this Ms. . . . 1 followed closely 
your suggestions for revising the original . . .” 
Mrs. V. M., of Denver, Colo., writes: “Through your 
help and knowledge of the markets | hove been 
oble to sell my first script.” 

Mr. J. N., of Saginaw, Mich., writes: “Your plain, 
honest way of pointing out my weaknesses taught 
ad more than all the books and high-priced cri- 


Criticism rates: $1 per M_ for the first 
10,000 words; 60c per M thereafter. Min. 
$3. Return postage please! Ghosting and Col- 
laboration rates upon request. Consultations 
by appointment. 


Geo. M. Osborne 

THE OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICES 
3898 Chase Street 

Denver 14 Colo. 


Author & Journalist 
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WHAT THE EDITORS WANT NOW 


Among the syndicates, we note the following 
changes: Authenticated News has moved to 170 
5th Ave., New York 10; Aviation News & Views 
to 133 E. 36th St., New York 16; Exclusive Fea- 
tures Syndicate and Vitamin News Bureau to 67 
Slade St., Belmont 78, Mass.; Ullman Features Ser- 
vice, Inc., to 1019 15th St., N. W. Wahington 5. 

Inactive or stopped ne: gr are Macy News- 
paper Syndicate, New World Syndicate, Swiftnews, 
Richardson Feature Syndicate, Hein] Radio News 
Service, Arrow Syndicate. 

Continental Feature Syndicate and Authenticat- 
ed News Service, both at P. O. Box 509, Holly- 
wood 28, have added TV to the movie and radio 
features they syndicate. 

Select Features Syndicate, Inc., 565 5th Ave., 
New York 17, have started a new service entitled 
“Assignments.” These are tips to managing edi- 
tors of newspapers. 

~ 

In addition to adult serial fiction, juvenile 
short stories are used by the NEA Service, Inc.. 
1200 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13. Russ Witnerbotham, 
fiction editor and boys and girls page editor, 
wants juvenile shorts of 800 words or less. Pay- 
ment is $10 per story, shortly after acceptance. 

Av] — 

Holiday, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, 
has reprinted in booklet form an editorial by Ted 


Patrick, editor, which appeared in the fifth an- 
niversary issue of the magazine. In concluding his 
remarks about the magazine, Patrick gives the fol- 
lowing editorial attitude: “Perhaps it is too pre- 
sumptuous to believe these things add up to some- 
thing new in the world of magazines; and to be- 
lieve that this something new will prove rewarding 
to those people who are not content with the 
confines of their own individual worlds. ‘These 
are not the malcontents of life; they like their 
jobs and they like their homes, but they are too 
healthfully eager and restless to remain within the 
limited orbit offered by a home-and-office ex- 
istence. They go places, these people; they're like- 
ly to have a second home somewhere in the coun- 
try, they take every opportunity to be off and away. 
They realize, too, that minds as well as bodies can 
travel and that the proper thoughts, words and 
pictures can give wings to the imagination. For 
them, we edit Holiday.” 
~ — 

In answer to several queries from readers, we 
are sorry to report that the Jerry Fairbanks Studios 
do not any longer buy TV scripts from free-lance 
writers. 

— Ag] — 

From Arthur Gale, editor of MR magazine: “I 
have a check awaiting the present address of au-_ 
thor Bob Hughes. His last address was in the 
Bronx, New York. If Mr. Hughes will step forward) 


THE MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
Bread Loaf 


WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


AUGUST 
15-29 


26th 
Annual 
Session 


Director: Theodore Morrison 

Come enjoy the 26th Annual Session of the popular 

Middlebury College Writers’ Conference. it’s held in the 

cool, scenic mountain village of Bread Loaf, Vermont. 

STAFF and LECTURERS to include: ‘ 

Liincoln Barnett @ John Mason Brown e@ John Ciardi @ 

Robert Frost @ Fletcher Pratt @ May Sarton e@ Richard 

Scowcroft @ Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. @ William Sloane @ 

Richard Wilbur. 

Be stimulated by the carefully planned two-fold program: 
(1) Regular instruction, lectures, group “‘clinics,” private 
conferences for criticism of manuscripts. Novel, short 
story, biography, history, articles, and verse considered. 
Leading literary staff members. 

(2) Thought-provoking, interesting program of evening 
lectures by people prominent in many branches of writ- 
ing. Lecturers will discuss important problems of writing 
a — to the contemporary world. Early registration 
advised. 


For complete Bulletin, information write: 


OFFICE of THE SUMMER SCHOOLS 
Middlebury College Middlebury 10, Vermont 


May, 1951 


SEVENTH ANNUAL 


WRITERS’ 
WORKSHOP 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
June 18—July 20, 1951 


WORKSHOPS IN THE FOLLOWING: 


General problems The novel 
Popular story The poem 
Quality story Non-fiction 


Writing for the religious press 
Juvenile writing 


LECTURERS AND CONSULTANTS: 
Catharine Barrett Marian Castle 
J. V. Cunningham Thomas W. Duncan 
James T. Farrell Thomas H. Ferril 
Dorothy E. S. Hansen Mark Harris 
Florence Hayes Vincent McHugh 
William Peden Frank Waters 
Elmo Scott Watson Bruce Woodford 
Florence Crannell Means 
Virginia Green Millikin 
Alan Swallow, Director 


Free information may be secured by writing 
Dr. Alan Swallow, Director of the Writers’ 
Workshop, University of Denver, Denver 10 


and identify himself, he may have this check 
promptly.” 
— Av] — 
The poetry magazine Quicksilver—following the 


THE FOURTH WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH, JUNE 18-29 


Leaders: Kari Shapiro, Jessamyn West, Oliver Lafarge, 
Ray B. West, Jr., Leslie A. Fiedler, George R. Stewart. 


For particulars, address: 
BREWSTER GHISELIN, Director, U. of Utah, Salt Lake City 


& 
NOVELISTS! HERE’S YOUR BOOK! 
Is your subject usable? Can you plot it, give * 3% 
timeliness significance? Sound, detailed, practicai J, 
discussions in “The Technique of the Novel” by 4, 
Tmcmas H. Uzzell. New second edition of this au- 
thoritative work. Sent to you by return mail for 4 
$1.75, bv the author. & 
THOMAS H. UZZELL 

Stillwater, Oklahome 


LET US HELP YOU SELL 


YOUR POEMS! 


Our constructive criticism will point out the 
flaws which shout ‘‘No Sale!’ 1, 2, or 3 
poems (max. 50 lines) $1 plus s.a.e. 


WE INVITE YOUR TRIAL ORDER 


THE POETRY CLINIC 
P.O. Box 352 Roseburg, Oregon 


LAND EDITORS’ CHECKS 


Be guided by an ADAMS CHART 

As a mariner needs a compass, or a pilot a preci 
sion instrument, so a writer needs a chart hased on 
FUNCTIONAL TECHNIQUE. 

You wouldn’t think of baking a cake without a 
mold to give structure and form to it. You wouldn't 
think of cutting out a dress without a pattern. A 
carpenter uses a blue print to build a house. How 
much more necessary it is that you have a CHART 
which forms an adequate mold, pattern, or blueprint 
7 into which you cast your effort at story construction. 

Were you to break down published stories into 
their component elements, you would find that cach 
story had been cast into a segmented mold amd that 
every ingredient was present. 

Definitely, an ADAMS CHART maps out the way 
into the minute intricacies of story structure. Each 
step is detailed for you. The CHART may he used 
for any story of purpose you wish to write, be it 
action story or character stcry. 

WRITING THIS WAY BECOMES A PLEASURE 
WITH AN INCOME 
A post card will bring you full information. 


480 Blair Ave., St. Paul 3, Minnesota 


death of former owner and editor, Jewell Fontaine 
Spinks—has been moved to 4429 Foard St., Fort 
Worth 5, Tex., and will be edited by Mabel M. 
Kuykendall and Grace Ross. 


— Ab] — 


JR magazine is out of business. All readers 
who had submitted unreturned materials should 
copy from carbon and submit elsewhere since it 
appears that some manuscripts were lost and are 
unrecoverable. 


— Ag] — 


Cash prizes and book awards are offered month- 
ly for inspirational, serious, and humorous poems 
used in Center of Light, a Hollywood paper. Poe- 
try editor is Rosa Zagnona Marinoni, Villa Rose, 
Fayetteville, Ark. 

— Ab] — 


Leo Margulies has resigned as editor of the 
pulp department of Standard Magazines after re- 
turning from a 9 months stay in Europe. He 
plans to go back to the Continent after a brief 
visit here. 


— Av] — 


From the list of markets for light verse pub- 
lished with Dick Hayman’s article in our March 
issue, Farm Journal is now overstocked, The 
Christian Advocate indicates a very limited mar 
ket, and Pax has discontinued the use of verse. 


Second Writers’ Round-Up 


WEST TEXAS STATE COLLEGE 
CANYON, TEXAS 
JULY 16, 17, 18, 19, 20. 
A workshop and lecture series on most types 
of writing 
Loula Grace Erdman: Director of conference 
and instructor of 3-weeks creative writing 
course, July 16-Aug. 3 (3 sr. hrs. college 
credit). First week of the course requires 
conference attendance. 
For information, write to: 
B. F. FRONABARGER 
Box 357, Canyon, Texas 
Ideal climate, comfortable rooms and good 
food. Combine helpful instruction with your 
vacation. 


BEERSHEBA SPRINGS WRITERS’ 


CONFERENCE 
August 19 to September 1 


A two weeks workshop in Novel, Short Story, Article, 
Juvenile, Religious, Journalism. 

In cool, beautiful Cumberland Mountains in Ten- 
nessee. Old Beersheba Springs Inn given over to 
this schocl for writers during these dates. Teaching 
under noted novelist-professor. Talks by visiting 
editors, agents and playwrights. Room, board, tuition 
need not exceed $65.00. For information on third 
annual meet write: 


HARRY HARRISON KROLL 


University of Tennessee Martin, Tenn. 


Author & Journalist 
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The Southern Taxi Trade Journal is a new 
trade publication from Allen Draper & Associates, 
advertising agency, Redmont Hotel, Birmingham, 
Ala. The editor, Allen Draper, needs free-lance 
articles of 500-700 words on new trends in the 
industry, personality sketches, new state and na- 
ticnal legistlation affecting the industry; events 
of interest to the trade; better methods for 
ours “os operation; news of union activities; per- 
sonalized success stories. “Standard rates” are 
promised for photos and articles. 

-Writers’ Markets & Methods, formerly published 
by the Palmer Institute of Authorship, has been 
purchased by the M & M Publishing Co., headed 
by Joseph A. Murphy, who will now edit the 
magazine. The new address is 30 Horizon, Venice, 
Calif. 

— Ab] — 

Readers continue to inform us of slow reports 
from This Day, of St. Louis. Martha Washington 
Studios are reported slow in handling greeting 
card verse submitted. 

— Ab] — 

“The closing of Modern Romances $10,000 man- 
script contest does not mean that the market 
is a closed one. We want stories of all length, 
particularly the 5,000-10,000 word length. Our 
immediate need is for the girl-told, pre-marriage 
story; however, all stories from all viewpoints are 
open to consideration and will be bought if they 
are fresh and vital in problem.” Hazel L. Berge, 
editor, 261 5th Ave., New York 16. 

— Ae] — 

Scarab, the mystery magazine, has suspended 
publication. 

Ab] — 

James Hendryx, Jr., editor of the sport maga- 
zines at Standard, 10 E. 40th St., New York 16, 
reports to us that every department of his sports 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects? | have ghost-written millions ot 
words of stories, articles, books, for hundreds ot 
satisfied clients. ! may be able to heip you see 
your name in print and make money on your row 
Reasonable rates. Particulars FREE. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
New Ulm, Minnesota 


material. 


211 S. Valley 


ARE YOU LOOKING 
for a 


PUBLISHER? 


The basic policy of this firm is to en- 
courage new, unknown writers. If you 
are looking for a publisher, Vantage 
Press has an attractive plan whereby 
your book can be published, promoted 
and distributed on a professional basis. 
If you would like more _ information, 
lease write for Free Booklet BB. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 


230 W. 41st St. New York 18 
California Office: Equitable Bidg., Hollywood 28 


The Byliners invite you to attend the 8th 
SOUTHWEST WRITERS CONFERENCE 
which features 


A program jompacked with the know-how of suc- 
cessful writing 

Contests—$1000.00 in cash prizes with written 
criticism for MS entries 

An award for a first publication—The Book of 
1951. . . Southwest” 

Contacts with editors and publishers 

Entertainment: Sailing, beach picnics, a party at the 
King Ranch, the Awards Dinner, et cetera. 


. . . On the Conference speaker's staff, lecturing 
and assisting with forums and workshops are: Col. 
James Farber, Josephina Niggli, J. Frank Dobie, 
Dr. Rudolph Kieve, Frank Wardlaw, Fred Gipson, 
Harnett T. Kane, Claud Garner, Elizabeth Wheaton, 
Dr. Frank Goodwyn, Frank Cheavens, Ruel McDar.ei, 
John Randolph, Dr. Cleo Dawson, Fannie 3. Welch, 
Cash Asher, Virginia Nielsen, Margaret Young, 
Fritz & Emilie Toepperwein, Virginia May Moffitt, 
Dorothy Nell Whaley, Ralph Fitz-Gibbons, Van 
Chandler, David Russell, Dee Walker, Dr. Rob 
Rhode, Robert Lee Brothers, J. Meredith Tatton, 
Katherine E. Evans, Kenneth Rockwell, Gerald Ash- 
ford, Eddie Cope, William B. Hartley, Charleen 
McClane, J. Austell Small, Paul Heard, W. A. Stig- 
ler, Frank Moffitt, Joe O. Naylor, Carol Hoff, Don 
Ward, Lon Tinkle and Audie Murphy (if picture 
production will allow). 


Southwest Writers Conference 


JUNE 2, 3, 4, 5, 1951 
DIRECTOR DEE WOODS 
406 So. Carancahua Corpus Christi, Tex 
Headquarters: The Robert Driscoll Hotel 


New Training Method 
makes SELLING 


EASIER...MORE SURE 


The CREATIVE ABILITY DEVEL- 
OPER starts with yeu, your equip- 
ment, your psychology, your own way 
of expression. Through a wonderful, 
new series of daily reports, charts, 
tests and unique methods, you quickly 
learn to write salable stories, articles, 
plays, poems. 

This new training is excitingly dif- 
ferent and more effective...No tedi- 
ous assignments...no cut-and-dried 
lessons...no restraining formulas... 
You are aided to write freely, joy- 
ously, at the peak of your capacity. 
Low Cost. 

at no ion. Ask 


Complete information 
for “Your Way to Successful 
SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819 Gilpin Street Denver 6, Colorado 


Send TODAY 


for FREE 
BOOKLET 


May. 1951 
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titles is now overstocked. The air-war pulp, Wings, 
130 W. 42nd St., New York 18, is also overstocked 
— Av] — 

Your Dog Magazine, 299 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, edited by Harry Miller, uses short ar- 
ticles 1,000-1,200, longer articles up to 2,500, on 
any subject of interest to the average dog owner, 
such as articles on care, feeding, housing, train- 
ing, unusual dogs. Short stories 1000-2500 are also 
used, as in verse. Pay is “according to merit.” 

— 

Superior Publishers, Ltd., 2382 Dundas St., 
West, Toronto 9, Canada, publishes two fact-de- 
tective monthlies, True Crime Cases and Greatest 
Detective Cases. O Ryan, editor, reports: “Our 


GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writ- 
ing for marketing. | do not tell what to do. 
1 do it for you. Reference women’s WHO‘’S 
WHO. Correspondence requires return post- 


age. 
NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, A.J. Miami 33, Florida 


REMEMBER THE NAME 
For a PROFITABL 


E vacation with priva mea’s 


MY SEVEN 
1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! 
: HELP YO EL 
LET’S PLOT! 


| For proof that I can practice whai 
| Available for lectures. References: In TMilinois. 
Dundee Rd. MILDRED 1. REID Northbrook, [i 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 to $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 


New Fe Course & 

or professiona)] style and 
technique is auekes. You may write that which will 
sell the day you first study the course. Shows how 
to write jokes, news items, juvenile stories and arti- 


published fillers. Complete with latest list of over 
150 filler markets and rates. Included, a month of 
help on ap to 1500 words of your short items if you 
order nw. Return this ad and $1.00 today! 

WILL HEIDEMAN 


211 S. Valley New Uim, Minnesota 


FORREST CARDELL 


WRITERS! Don’t guess—don’t waste your 
time and money, but let me sell your 
story, novel or article as | have done for 
my satisfied writers. My professional 
help and my daily trips to New York 
editors have made convincing sales. 

Let me prove to you what | can do. My terms 


: $2 on any script up 
50c per M thereafter. 
Reasonable terms on books. Return postage 
with each script please. |! need stories and 
articles with any theme. 

FORREST CARDELL 
Literary Agent and Consultant 
84-46 Jamaica Ave., Woodhaven N Y 21 


present need is for Canadian cases averaging 4000 
words, with half a dozen photos. Short items of 
500 words and up can also be used. These need 
not have photos. Our rate is now a cent a half 
a word, with a dollar for each photo we use. We 
will be glad to send writers a circular listing our 
detailed story requirements. Please query before 
submitting manuscripts.” 


The new magazine Carnival, 714 5th Ave., New 
York 19, is not in the market for free-lance ma- 
terial. 

— Ae] — 

Dorothy Johns at Harle Publications, 215 4th 
Ave., New York, pays 2 cents a word for articles 
on words to go into their several cross word 
puzzle magazines. 800 to 1200 words are preferred. 

— Av] — 

Two new Quick-size news and personality mag- 
azines are People Today, 535 5th Ave., New York. 
and Flash, 545 5th Ave., New York. Needs are for 
picture features and brief articles which incorpor- 
ate timely news about personalities. 

Men’s and Girls, both Howland publications, 
are not answering queries regarding manuscripts 
submitted, as noted in this department before. 
First class mail from the A&J office to Howland 
publications has been returned, unclaimed. 


Prize (ontests 


A $5000 prize competition—one-half the award 
to be an outright prize and the other half an ad- 
vance against royalities—is being sponsored by 
Lippincott for novelists not over 35 years of age. 
There is no limitation upon subject matter. An- 


POETRY BOOKS $149.50 
NOVELS, RELIGIOUS, MISC. : 


‘ Have your books PUBLISHED, not just printed. 
Pay 1/3 down and we start selling. 500 
books sold at retail pays for printing 1,000. 
newspaper stories, Addressographed 
lists. 

Hl THE STORY BOOK PRESS 

= 1435 Second (Box 7624) Dallas, Tex. : 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling 
need editorial revision of their 
scripts. Twenty years’ editorial 
§ experience qualifies me to give 
expert assistance with short 
stories and novels. | am helping 
other writers make sales—! can 
help YOU make sales! 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 
on one short story if you men- 
tion Author & Journalist. Special 


azines—and Writing Articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


— 
BOOKS 
asic Technique)...........$1.00 
(Pormulas)............ 2.00 
of ts for everything)........ 2.50 3 
Al Advance Technique)....... 2.00 | 
i )5—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained).. 3.00 | 
ny WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (New approach to writing) 2.50 ; 
THE DEVIL’S HANDMAIDENS (My historical novel).... 3.50 
q @Por a profitable vacation in N. H. with priv. instr., room, meals ; 
4 
fe) F 
; cles, household hints, etc. Special sections for sports- : : 
4 
q 
4 
are reasonable. id 
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other prize of $2500, again split between outright 
award and advance against earnings, will be award- 
ed for an unfinished novel. 

Closing date of the contest is Dec. 31, 1951. 
Furthur details may be secured from Fiction Con- 
test Editor, J. B. Lippincott Co., E. Washington 
Sq., Philadelphia 5. 

Rules for the $1475 in prizes in the American 
Photography photo contest may be secured from 
the magazine office, 421 5th Ave., So., Minneapolis 
15. 

— Ae] — 

A prize of $400 is offered in the Knopf-Furioso 
contest for the best quality story between 2500 
and 7500 submitted by June: 15. Secure details 
from Furioso, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 


‘She Brie, Cace 


In re: Gertrude Springer’s filing system . . . 
too, use returned envelopes, but instead of ss 
book covers, I use large envelope boxes—yours 
for the asking at your local newspaper office. 1 
stand the filled envelopes on edge in the box. 
When they become worn, soiled, or obsolete, sim- 
ply replace with a clean envelope. Most budding 
writers have an ample supply of same. When you 
cease getting them, you're able to buy a filing 
cabinet!—Evelyn P. Hamilton. 

American dollars rate 10 per cent higher than 
Canadian. Because of this a number of American 
publishing houses deemed it “smart” to open ac- 
counts in Canadian banks and to pay writers 
living in Canada with Canadian funds, thus rob- 
bing Canadian writers of the 10 per cent premium 


" “Thank you for your help. | sold ‘Spark Plug 
' Helps the Team’ to THE INSTRUCTOR, ‘Little 
+ Dame Winkle’ to CHILD LIFE, and a story to 

the Baptist Publishing Co.,’’ writes Marguerite 


Chapin to 
ADELE M. RIES 
7338 W. Everell Ave. Chicago 31, 


Write for details of her help in writing 
salable juvenile fiction. 


who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to 
offered day. The way to 
write for r pay. No 


9 previous experien necessary. 
Send for FREE DE No > obligation. 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 


468-3 Independence Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


May, 1951 


SAVE! PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER SAVE! 


We're publishing an amazing treatise on the juvenile. 
it is new, is designed to show you 
the easiest way t your writing ability. It is 
sold on a MONEY. Back "GUARANTEE of satisfaction. 

can get yours for if you mention this 
FIRST O CASH IN ON 


ment. 
MAKING 
BLUE HILLS PRESS 
Blue Ash, Ohio 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes:* “You are the first agent—who 

ever did anything constructive for me. All others 

went off on a tangent with beautiful theories, none 

of which were *(name on request) 
Novels — Short Stories -— Articles — Plays 
Write for Television and Radio—Plays read by 

ANALYSIS — cisM — GUIDANCE 
EPRESENTATIO’ 

Reading fees: $24 00 to 5000 

and up to 10,000, 50c per thousand; 

40,000, $7.00; full —— novels & plays, $10.00. 

Manuscripts typed per page. Return postage 

with each ms. p = Send for FREE BOOKLET, 

“To The New Writer.” 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 


910 Riverside New York 32, N. Y. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 

OR MONEY BACK 

IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES... 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 
stories ... articles. . serials. . . series. 
Now I'm teaching it. 
ALSO CRITICISM AND COLI 6ORATION 
Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
“Fundementels of Juvenile Writing” 


Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 
WILL HERMAN 
Room 328 
7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio 


& 


REVISING 


On The Script 
EDITING 
REVISING 
CORRECTING 7000 
POLISHING 
7 PAGE ANALYSIS 


ofter plus re- 
turn postage. 


THIS IS REVISING 

AT A PRICE YOU CAN AFFORD 
Beca*se there are 
ents ahead 

for fast 
write 
Desk 

an appointment by ma:! 


for work on your man- 
uscript. 


$9.00 


script to 


MANUSCRIPTS 


RALPH NATHAN 
(Since 1932) 
814 44th Avenue, Son F 


21, Calif. 


|| 
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ECOMMENDED 
EADING 


(A&J is glad to recommend the following books, for 
they combine enjoyable reading with sound instruc- 
tion. You may place orders for any of them with 
either the Publisher or our Book Department.) 


* tien, Edited by Alan Swallow. book es particu- 
larly valuable for the writer of ‘‘quality’’ fiction. Speciu! 


Stanton A. Cobientz. 
The spotlight turnea 
clear away the con- 


"Gilbert Thomas, noted English poet, 
grapher, in The Christian World (London). 
THE TECHNIQUE OF FICTION 


by Willard E. 


ing ly will shortc.t 

to good markets if they follow closely the well-b.azed 

trail ont forth in Hawkins’ $2.50. 

4 IN DEFENSE OF REASON by Yvor Winters. The coliect- 
* ed criticism of one of the outstanding critics of modern 

times, aa discussions of principles of poetry and 


THE LIMITS OF POETRY by Allen Tate. Collected 
tical essays by the outstanding mame among ‘the new 
critics," together with some essays on fiction. $4.00. 
6. CHARACTER by Catharine Barrett. Catharine Barrett pro- 
vides gy Fe her full and complete materials on the hand.ing 
fiction—no! 


t availaple anywhere else except in 
thus most aon rtant booklet for fictionists. Read ‘‘The = 
ljogical Pattern,” use the Character Chart, study the full work 


to your own benefit, at this low price. $1.00 
7. A DICTIONARY OF LITERARY TERMS by py Eg 
it. Alphabetical listing of literary terms, wi ‘ini- 
tions — examples from the world’s literature. Paper, $1.00; 
8. A GUIDE TO AMERICAN FOLKLORE by Levette J. David- 
son, A guide to all types of folklore, with bib:i- 
ography, names of di collectors, sugges- 

tions for and development. $2.00. 
9 WRITING FOR YOUNG ot by Mabel Louise Robin- 


* som, Thomas Nelson & Madison Ave., New 
York 1%, N. The art "juvenile story writing 
the famous teacher of Columbia's Writer’s Workshop. 
different as possible from a how-to-do-it manual, quite 
as practical, far more inspiring, and likely to last much longer 

and advice go to the roots and reaso.s 


i 
of good writing.""—May Lamberton Becker. $2.75. 
10 FORMS OF MODERN FICTION, edited by William Van 
1 * O’Connor. (University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 14, 
A collection of best criticism of fiction from the recent 
tical movement. Contributors include Mark Schorer, Allen 
‘ate, T. S. Eliot, Robert Penn Warren, Lionel Trilling, Warren 
and other writers of fiction and criticism. $4.50. 
3; AN EDITOR LOOKS AT POETRY by Stanton A. Cob- 
lentz. The Wings Press, Mill Valley, Calif. Practica! 
lotage for the Practicing Poet. The author, for more than 
venten years editor of WINGS, has written this book in re- 
nse to many requests, ‘““‘Won’t you tell me just what's wrong 
my verse?”’, ‘“‘Won’t you tell me why my work isn’t 
ited?’’ Copiously illustrated with model poems. $2.00. 
I SELL WHAT I WRITE by Jules Archer. Fell Publish- 


ing Company, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. Long 
ular with Aé&J readers, Free-lance Jules Archer shows how 


article ideas. 
WORDS INTO TYPE by Marjorie E. Skillin and Robert 
M. Gay. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 West 32nd 
t, New York 1. Those writers who have questions on 
uscript technique, punctuation, word usage, grammar, and 
questions frequently confront us all will 
IN’ Beautifully organized and in- 


will stand next to the writer’s dic- 
tes. $5.00. 


THE ART OF WRITING FICTION by M. R. Orvis. 
* Prentice-Hall Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11. N.Y. 
you are a ng writer who not only wants to sell, but 
seriously interested in good writing, you will want this book. 

. author gives you a thorough orientation in the nature and 
a principles of fiction writing, illustrates the basic tech- 

niques with exam ye from outstanding modern writers. Empha- 
sis is placed veloping your ability to evaluate your own 
work. 


15. WRITING AND SELLING SPECIAL FEATURE ARTICLES 
by H. M. Patterson. Prentice-Hall, 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11. Expressly for — who want to sell articles, Stress 
al of writing—how to analyze 
to that market, 
alized d 
Points out the often-neglected opportunities —. to 
fiedgling writer in the trade, and $6.35. 
CRAFT OF THE SHORT STORY by 
Rinehart & a oe 232 Madison Ave., New York 
16. a intended, this serves primarily as an inspiration 


rightfully theirs. These writers, if they sell their 
material in the United States are definitely en- 
titled to payment in U. S. money. 

We Canadian writers consider this a disgustingly 
contemptible thing to do. Our Canadian magazine 
publishers, when forwarding payment to a writer 
in the States, add 10 per cent to offset the un- 
favorable exchange rates. 

“Canadian Writer’ 

e 


Editor’s Note: In his “the Cerf board” column 
in This Week, Bennett Cerf tells this story of in- 
terest to writers: “Determined to enroll only emi- 
nently qualified students in its experimental 
course for would-be authors, a Midwestern uni- 
versity concludes its screening process by posing 
this question to all applicants: 

‘Coleridge was a ag addict. Poe was an al- 
coholic. Marlowe was killed by a man whom he 
was trying to stab. Pope took a thousand pounds 
to keep a woman’s name out of a satire, then 
wrote the piece so she could be recognized any- 
how. Thomas Chatterton killed himself. Byron 
was accused of incest. Do you still want to be a 
writer —and if so, why?” 


GAG WRITERS, SARTOONISTS, EMCEES, DISC 
JOCKEYS, SHOULD REA\ 

4 MAKING IT FUNNY “J 

‘ HARRY WILLIAM PYLE 

J 

> 


en thousand words of informative palaver plus one 
hundred and eleven — paragraphs. Written by 
@ selling gog writer. Send One Dollar for your copy. 

— WILLIAM PYLE 
, 22A No. Angelus St. Memphis 4, Tenn. 


7 
4 
4 


thu Editor's Persoual Help 


For the small fee of $25, you can now obtain the practical, 
down-to-earth, valuable help of a seasoned national 

e Editor’s Practical Method doesn’t waste time and 

p! It’s modern and it’s practical. When you 

you submit a specimen of your fiction or non-fiction 


enroll, 
writing (no poetry). The editor examines it carefully, lyzes 
it and, on the basis of what your writing sample reveals to 


him about your present writing skills, sends you—at one-week 
intervals—six individualized instruction letters designed to meet 
your special needs. The one low $25 fee also entitles you io 
submit three short stories, articles or book chapters and to = 
ceive the editor’s constructive, helpful criticism and counsel 

them. In addition, at no extra charge, you receive five valuable 
market-tip bulletins. The Editor’s Practical Method helps — 

ri individual basis. 


Because we accept only 15 writers in any one month, we 


you to enroll at once if you are in earnest about your wri! mcg 


“THE EDITOR'S PRACTICAL METHOD 
210 Fifth Ave. New York 10, N. Y. 


and a starting point for creative writing. Summers deftly dis- 
“commercial” 


es betwen the ‘‘quality”’ 
plies excellent examples of each, 
of story writing. $5.50 
17. UNDERSTANDING FICTION by Cleanth Brooks and 

Robert Penn Warren. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 35 W. 
32nd St., New York 1. “One of the two Brooks and Warren 
books which have the and analysis of 
literature in our time. Certainly ete to the critical under- 
standing of the story,” says Alan Swallow, editor of A&J. 
18 THE ART OF MODERN FICTION by Ray B. West, Jr., 

* and Robert W. Stallman. Rinehart & Co., 232 M 
Ave., “ig? York 16. A book which carefully captures, througn 
great stories, the important technical 

qualities of fine writing in fiction. $3.50. 


story, sup- 
covers the basic techniques 


Colo. 


of & JOURNALIST, Dept. B4, Denver 10, 
Please order desired and ‘enclosing pay- 


by circling numbers 
coupon. 


ment with 


2 NEW POETIC LAMPS AND OLD by 
* The Wings Press, Mill Valley, Calif. 
on the new poetic movement. A beok to 
fusion besetting our verse writers. ‘‘The fullest, sanest anc 
most eloquently persuasive treatise on the subject I have 
critic and bio- 
$2.00. 
Hawkins 
OF FICTION in 
classroom, as well as in successful writers’ libraries, is a cleur 
indication of the value of this book. Hawkins, the iounder ct 
| has here his Twelve 
at 
| i 
a 
H 
4 
a 
2 | 
| 
eS spot cash for. In addition to more than 100 case histories TY 
oe valuable book shows how to find, develop, and sel] story 
i 13 
jonary as long as he w 
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from one line 


taste. 
who offer correspondence —— have f 

in here run 9c a the 
first insert: 8c “that, 


jon for the same Cop: 
deadline is the the th preceding publication. 
dress correspo! ‘ADEA ALIST 
Denver 10. Colorado.) 


AUTHOR & JOURN 
BOOKS & MAGS 


PSYCHOLOGY OF LOVE—$1.00. Helps write solable 
stories and also helps in in solving ‘Yo your private 
problems and winning Cc. SLOAN, 


©. Box 1008, Glendale, com 
WRITERS, COMPOSERS: Your name on a penny card brings 
price list. Magdalene Kuhiman, 184 South Point Drive, 
Lake, Ohio. 


CARTON GAG WRITER!! “Cartoonists ~ $2.00. Don 
Ulsh, 123-35 82 Rd., Kew Gardens, N. 


USED INSTRUCTION BOOKS on writing, 
bought, sold, rented, and exchanged. guor- 
antee. Smith's, 84 Washington, Peabody, 

5. = OVERRATED?” Booklet 25c. Box 8, Forest Hills, 


AUTHOR’S EDITIONS under a reasonable plan. Send 
Big Mountain rom 2686 So. York, Denver 10, 


SELF-HELP BOOKS for inning writers. Catalog. Holden, 
Bookseller, 3, Tennessee. 


MARKETS 


HOW TO TAKE PICTURES FOR MONEY. Illustrated book- 
let by successful Free Lance, $1.00. Bend Pilot Pub- 
lishers, Dept. AJ, Box 488, Bend, % 


—o 

NEW MARKET DISCOVERED!! Complete details 25c, in- 

cluding three sensational, valuable success aids. Mcinnes 
Enterprises, Box 734-3, TCU, Fort Worth, Texas. 


FILLERS AND SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell rapidly. Details 
and Markets, 25c. Sruene Card verse Markets, 25c. 
101 Cash Markets for all kinds of poems, 25¢. Writers 

Service, Box 1355, Lubbock _Texes. 


TRADE MAGAZINES help wear to success. Get latest copies 
through our easy- et-acquainted service. More than 
1200 business, professional, agricultural, automotive, edu- 
cational, sport, hobby, music, televi: , ete. List FREE. 
Commercial Engraving Publishing Co., 34FF North Ritter, 

Indianapolis 19, Indiana. 


FOR YOUR Market List and How-To. 
$1.00. Grant, AS51, Box 24, Fremont, Mich. 


o— 

EARN MONEY writing trade news. Information free. 
Charles Olive, Wilimar, Minnesota. 
PERSONALS 


SOMEONE TO CARE—Thot universal need. Join 
FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte Kay, 480 Arrow- 
head, San Bernardino, sr _ Postage, please. 


pe hg A REMAILED IN NEW. EW YORK. 25¢ each. A. Katz, 


‘ast 179th, New Y: 
SERVICES 
TEACH-YOURSELF WRITING COURSES & 
used, bargain prices. W. Heideman, 211 S. Valley, ie 


Uim, Minn. 
WANT TO WRITE and sell as 


ickly as possible? Find answer my ad, this magazine, 
page 28. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 


May, 1951 


FEATURES Where to get, 


SHORT 
how to write, 3¢ stamps er coin. 
Writecraft Service, 2, i. 


—o— 

SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK. EZ longhaond system. Selt- 
instructor. Returnable. $1.00. Zinman, 215A West 91 
New York 24, New York. 


drown to your et $1.00 
Mailed flat Hlustration board. 
Rd.; Ohio. 


we Ags PUBLISH YOUR OWN magazine of short let- 
Spece for any number of ned. In brief contributors by 
explained in brief outline. 


MCABOY, COLUMBIA. cr OREG. 
INEXPERIENCED WRITERS WANTED Lod a on fee 
sis, re and. cor to our instructio' 
1 Cc dent application. Standard News 
Service, 1566-B, 1, Tenn. 


say INK CARTOONS drawn to your segs. $2.00. 
lly Artist, Ross, 111-14 76th Ave., 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 

MELODIES GHOSTWRITTEN for your lyrics, $5.00. Lead 
sheet arrangement included. CONSTANCE CARNEY, 27 
Blinman, New London, Connecticut. 

STORY for $300. How it happened. 
1.00. Dickerson, Box 1979, University Station, 
Austin 12, 


OPPORTUNITIES 
iF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE o— cortoons, you may 
weekly, spare-ti me, home or office, 
New Duplicating Service for A 

free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle 19, Wisconsin. 
TYPEWRITER RIBBON RENEWER! Gucronteed! 
supply, 50c! Hirsch, Spring-Volley 2, N. Y. 


Yeo 


Gi SPECIAL OFFER. A 10 months subscription for A 
to any member of the Armed t 
ht arm of the writer, by putting na r) 

an envelope and A ony AUTHOR TOUR 


, Dept. Gi, Denver 10, 

WRITER’S PRIZE-LETTER CLUB. Write = information re 
129 Avondale Ave., San Antonio, Tex: 

ONLY $1 NOW. Lucie Steele, Espenola 4 

MONEY AT HOME. CANDIED FRUIT 

UTS for profit. instructions $1. Patters 

ok 587 Corbett, San Francisco 14. 


WOULD YOU PAY Pde FIRST "$350 MADE?—BOOK, “so 
, Successful Businesses” Free! Work home! Ex : 
something odd! Pacific 35, eeeanalion California. 


JUST HOW WELL ARE YOU ACQUAINTED with the cnotll 

acters of your story? Send dime for brochure, “Know 

Your Characters Personally.” Dosher’s Literary 
18 Wood St., Council Grove, Kansas. 


Alan Swallow. 

1. Just ot the time of her deoth, Margaret A. 8a 
— poems, 
Books, Inc. Priced at $2.50 moy be purcha 
$h.s0 this special combination ’ offer for A&J readers—price, 


- ‘Upon the death of the owner of The Decker Press, 
properties of that press were released. We were fortuncte 
enough to secure the last 50 copies of Alan Swallow's 
first collection of poems, THE REMEMBERED LAND. Priced 
at $2.00, these few remaining copies (without jackets) are 
available through A&J combinatiin offer for $1. 

3. THE WAR POEMS OF ALAN SWALLOW is still —_ 
abie in limited quontity. This attractive small book 
published at $1.00. Through arrangement with Fine Editions 
Press, the A&J combination 

For the combinction prices, two of the above 
books from AUTHOR & SOURNALIST” 10, Cole. 
Special for all three books: $2.50. 


$1 


(ADEAS offers you, the reader for —_—o— 
a few cents, to air your wares, to 50 words’ 
THE PLOT BOOK. Moke your own. Create original plots 
from published stories without plagicrizing. Makes 
writing simpler, easier. Folio shows how. Price, 50c. 
Writecraft Service, Gurnee 2, Ill. 
is a special chance to secure the books in print © i 


WHEN 
COOPERATION 
COUNTS - 


ey have a book, a story, an article you'd like to sell. 
| know editors who are looking for good material, 
and are willing to pay top prices for same. It is only 
logical that we work together to a mutual goal of suc- 
cess. 

In working with me you are assured at all times of per- 
sonal, friendly service. | am interested in adding to the 
list of my selling professionals, newer writers of promise 
on which, of course, the future depends. Send your 
script today for marketing or if flaws hold it back from 
submission to editors, receive frank yet constructive 
criticism. 

RATES. Professionals: 10% commission on sales if you sell regularly to national 
magazines or if you’ve placed a book this year. Write full details before sending 
manuscripts. Unestablished Writers: $1. per thousand words or fraction th f 


minimum fee per script $5. Enclose fee with each manuscript. Fee always refunded 
on sale of manuscript. NOW HANDLING POETRY—write for details. 


BOOKS. There is a special demand today fer good book manuscripts. Send yours at 
once for prompt report on saleability. Market appraisal fee, $5. 


REWRITING AND GHOSTWRITING. Professional revision or creation of your novels, 
non-fiction or stories. 


Write today for free booklet YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING. 


IN CHOOSING A LITERARY AGENT — WHY NOT THE BEST? 


FRANK Q. BRADY, titerory Asent 


Dept. AJ, 55 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 


¢ 
ny 
>>. a 


